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NATIONAL DESPONDENCY. 
Ir seems that manxind are for ever destined to live 
under the nightmar of some alarming apprehension. 
‘The ancients were kept on the alert by ominous prog- 
nostications, derivedfrom the entrails of beasts, from 
the flights of birds, er the equivocal responses of the 
nymph Egeria and the Delphic oracle. A fear of 
ghosts, witches, and ypparitions, and a belief in the 
magic power of fairie, Pucks, charms, and incanta- 
tions, were the penakies paid for ignorance by our 
more immediate ancetors. In the present day, the 
prevailing bugbear seans a dread of poverty, either 
individual or national. At every interval of three, 
four, or five years, the community is plunged in the 
greatest tribulation from the number of bankruptcies 
and general mercantile stagnation ; pecuniary ruin 
stares every one in the face; innumerable pamphlets 
and periodical essays arm shot forth, explaining the 
causes and remedies of existing disasters ; and then, 
after the gloom and controversy have continued for a 
while, the nation, from some imperceptible causes, 
emerges from its difficulties, the banks resume pay- 
ments in specie, all the mills and factories are working 
full time, the wharfs and docks are crowded with 
merchandise, exportsand imports increase enormously, 
and, in short, every thing is joyous, hearty, and pro- 
gressive— 
* Richard is himself again !” 

These alternations of commercial prosperity and 
depression form a remarkable feature of modern times. 
Revulsions in trade are nearly as punctual, though 
not quite so frequent in their advent, as spring and 
autumn ; and there is little doubt that their periodi- 
cal return is governed by fixed laws, as well as the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Like the plague, 
the sweating sickness, and cholera morbus, formerly, 
they occur at regular intervals, sweeping off their 
millions, not of human beings, but of sovereigns, and 
teaving woful blanks in our ledgers, that require years 
of anxiety and patient toil to fill up. They are the 
fevers of commerce, mostly brought on by the intem- 
perance of enterprise and speculation ; and as the re- 
searches of medical science have lessened both the 
frequency and intensity of epidemic maladies, there is 
no reason why our sages in political economy may not 
render a similar service to traffic, by explaining the 
causes which influence the fluctuations of the mercan- 
tile cycle. 

The vicissitudes of trade form only one of the many 
sources of those fits of despondency that have been 
wont to overshadow the realm. No lady or gentleman 
has been so frequently ruined and undone as poor Old 
England. How many inquests have been held over 
her remains by political soothsayers during the last 
century! Yet somehow or other she has always 
risen again in her might, to tower majestically onward 
in her prosperous course, like the Great Western 
across the Atlantic ; or rather she has been like the 
patient supposed to be in the last stage of existence, 
and who, while the physicians were gravely debating 
about the symptoms of her malady, rose up and deli- 
berately walked out of the apartment. 

Almost ever since the Revolution of 1688, the in- 
crease of the national debt has formed a constant 
theme of lugubrious forebodings. One now laughs at 
the ominous predictions and calculations of Davenant, 
Stewart, Hume, Price, and other writers of the last 
century. It is not, however, intended to underrate 
the ruinous tendencies of governments anticipating 
‘their resources by laying the burden on posterity. 
Recklessly incurring debt is a pernicious practice, 
either in individuals or nations. In the latter, it is 
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too readily the means of lavish expenditure, and for 
beginning wars oftener, and continuing them longer, 
than would have been the case had the authors of 
such afflictions been obliged to find immediately the 
means of defraying the current cost of their follies. 

Leaving the consideration of these consequences, it is, 
however, amusing to revert to some of the mistaken 
prophesyings of national ruin by the last generation. 
They will show that some very eminent writers of the 
preceding century were as little prescient of the 
strength and resources of this empire, as Mr Murphy 
and other almanack-makers are about the future state 
of the weather. 

Here is an extract from the celebrated Dr Dave- 
nant :—“ Unless this can be compassed (reducing the 
public revenue to L.2,300,000 per annum), it will be 
found that in no long course of time we shall languish 
and decay every year, by steps easy enough to be per- 
ceived by such as consider of these matters. Our gold 
and silver will be carried off by degrees, rents will fall, 
the purchase of land will decrease, wool will sink in 
price, our stock of shipping will be diminished, farm- 
houses will go to ruin, industry will decay, and we 
shall have upon us all the visible marks of a declining 
people.” —An Essay on the Balance of Trade, printed 
in 1699. 

Another writer opens eleven years later with the 
following alarming interrogatory :—“ Are we not driven 
almost to the very brink of destruction? Our treasures 
are riotously wasted, our constitution in danger of 
being subverted, and the nation almost in general 
corrupted.”—Printed in 1710. 

Next follows a chapter of lamentations from the 
Craftsman (No. 502, February 14, 1736) :—*'The vast 
load of debt under which the nation still groans, is 
the true source of all those calamities and gloomy 
prospects of which we have so much reason to com- 
plain. To this has been owing that multiplicity of 
burdensome taxes, which have more than doubled the 
price of the common necessaries of life within a few 
years past ; and thereby distressed the poor labourer 
and manufacturer, disabled the farmer to pay his 
rent, and put even gentlemen of plentiful estates 
under the greatest difficulties to make a tolerable 
provision for their families. From this have proceeded 
those infinite swarms of locusts and caterpillars in office, 
who not only prey on the vitals of industry, but render 
even our liberties precarious and dependent on the 
will of those who have the sole nomination and direc- 
tion of them.” 

A brilliant paraphrase of the above passage ap- 
peared some years since in the Edinburgh Review ; 
it ran through the newspapers, was printed on cards 
for effective circulation, lithographed, and surmounted 
with the head of Mr Brougham, to whom common 
fame imputed the honour of its invention :—* For my 
part, I do not know of one necessary of life upon which 
we have not some tax or another, except water; and 
we can put no ingredient I know of into water, in 
order to make it palatable and cheerful, without paying 
atax. We pay a tax for air, and for the light and 
heat of the sun in the day-time, by means of our tax 
on windows ; and for the light and heat in the night- 
time by means of our duties on coals and candles ; we 
pay a tax upon bread, meat, roots, and herbs, of all 
kinds, by means of our salt duty ; we pay a tax upon 
small beer by means of the malt tax ; and a heavy 
additional tax on strong beer by way of excise. Nay, 
we cannot have any clean thing to put on our backs, 
either of woollen or linen, without paying a tax by 
means of the duty on soap, &c.”—Torbuck’s Debates, 
xv. 209, 

The most portentous sign in the air—the fiery cross 


—the impending avalanche that was to overwhelm us, 
was, however, always the debt, concerning which dire 
infliction, Samuel Hannay, Esq., in 1756, reasons and 
concludes as under :—“ It has been a generally received 
notion among political arithmeticians, that we may 
increase our national debt to one hundred millions ; but 
they acknowledge that it must then cease by the debtor 
becoming bankrupt. But it is very difficult to com- 
prehend if we do not stop at seventy-five millions, where 
we shall stop.”—A Journal of Eight Days, 4to, p. 218. 

Mr Hume, who was cautious, and exempt from gloom 
and rashness, observes, that the first instance of a 
debt contracted upon parliamentary security, occurred 
in the reign of Henry VI. ‘The commencement, he 
continues, “of this pernicious practice deserves to be 
noted ; a practice the more likely to become pernicious, 
the more a nation advances in opulence and credit. 
The ruinous effects of it are now become apparent, 
and threaten the very existence of the nation.”—Nistory 
of England, 8vo. edit. 1778, iii. 215. 

His illustrious contemporary appears to have caught 
a gleam of hope from past experience, but evidently 
labours under fearful misgivings for the future :— 
* Great Britain,” says Dr Smith, “seems to support 
with ease a burden which half a century ago nobody 
believed her capable of supporting. Let us not, how- 
ever, upon this account, conclude that she is capable 
of supporting any burden ; nor even be too confident 
that she could support without great distress a burden 
a little greater than that which has been laid upon her.” 
—Wealth of Nations, ii. 363. 

Another trump or two only remain to be sounded 
on this painful subject. Pending hostilities with 
America, the ingenious Dr Price observes, “ We are 
now involved in another war, and the public debts are 
increasing again fast ; the present year (1777) must 
make another great addition to them, and what they 
will be at the end of these troubles no one can tell. 
The union of a foreign war to the present civil war 
might perhaps raise them to two hundred millions, but 
more probably it would sink them to nothing.”—Addi- 
tional Observations, &c., third edition, p. 148. 

The following is the funeral knell of this unhappy 
kingdom, and all that remains is to call in the under- 
taker :—“ If the premises are just, or nearly just, and 
nothing effectual is done to prevent their consequen- 
ces, the infallible, the inevitable conclusion that follows 
is, that the nation is a BANKRUPT, and that those who 
have trusted their all to the public faith are in very 
imminent danger of becoming (J die pronouncing it) 
Beacars.”—An Argument to consider the State of 
the Nation. By John Earl of Stair. 1783. 

This is sixty years since, and how awfully solemn 
the noble earl’s valedictory ejaculation! In death, 
truth and averacious second sight are usually expected, 
and John Ear! of Stair dies exclaiming more than half 
a century ago, that if his premises be just, we are in 
very imminent danger of becoming beggars. 

These excerpts are enough to inculcate caution in 
political prophesyings. It savours of presumption in 
the wisest attempting to predicate the fate of a natien- 
The most perspicuous are often baffled in their anti- 
cipations on the fortune of individuals, but how much 
more are they likely to be at fault in endeorouring to 
trammel up the issues of a community! It is a vast 
and complicated question, into the calcalation of which 
the ablest arithmeticians can never bring all the ele- 
ments essential to infallible conclusions. A nation is 
a giant of vast proportions, whose limbs and sinews, 
faculties and resources, can hardly ever be wholly 
comprehended. It is centuries in growing to matu- 
rity, and often as long in decaying, and many and 
heavy blows are necessary before life is extinct. Tak~ 
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ing off the head is not enough. Governments may 
change often; commerce, trade, industrial pursuits, 
and manners, may alter ; but the nation, or what really 
constitutes the nation, its people, morals, religion, 
usages, spirit, and municipal polity, still live under 
new dynasties. It is pride unbearable to arrogate the 
gift of foresight, to assume a prescience of the phases, 
progress, and destiny of empires. History is replete 
with examples of the fatuity of mal-assumptions, as 
the vicissitudes of Europe during the last fifty years 
abundantly testify. To compare the actual results 
of her revolutions with the hopes and anticipations of 
the acutest contemporary intellects, is quite enough 
to put an end to all speculation about a moral, re- 
Jigious, or political futurity. 

The use of the foregoing retrospection is to show 
the vanity of political dreaming, and the unreason- 
ableness of despondency. ‘The future must always 
lie hid below the horizon, and if it rises charged 
with public calamities, they will doubtless be accom- 
panied with their appropriate remedies and allevia- 
tions. Our business is not with it, but with our own 
times and our own evils, which we feel and can best 
comprehend, leaving posterity to grapple with theirs, 
as they will be better enabled to do than we can, hav- 
ing the benefit of our experience for guidance. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AUTHORESS, 
BY A. OPIE. 
HARRIET COUNTESS OF ROSSLYN. 
« T, too, have recollections of this lovely and fascinat- 
ing woman,” said I to myself, while reading the men- 
tion made of Lady Rosslyn in the interesting memoirs 
of Sir Walter Scott. And here they are :— 

In the summer of 1806, my husband and myself, 
accompanied by Wilkie, now Sir David Wilkie, went 
on a visit to Southhill, the seat of our highly valued 
friends Samuel Whitbread and Lady Elizabeth Whit- 
bread. 

As I went to the chamber allotted to us, I saw in 
the long gallery or corridor leading to it, a nurse-maid 
and two children, and concluding that one of the 
latter was the youngest child of the family, I addressed 
her by her supposed name. “ You are mistaken, ma- 
dam,” replied the nurse ; “ this is Lady Janet Sinclair, 
and this young gentleman is Lord Loughborough.” At 
this last information I was seized with an almost irre- 
sistible desire to laugh, for, when very young, I had 
gone into the assize court at N——, where Lord 
Loughborough was sitting as judge, and his peculiarly 
bright eyes shining from under the judge’s wig over a 
nose like a parrot’s beak, had made an indelible im- 
pression on my memory ; and now I beheld before me 
Lord Loughborough of three years old, the great 
nephew of the judge, in all the bloom of childish 
beauty. 

The contrast was indeed ludicrous, but the rencontre 
‘was welcome, because, as the children of Lady Rosslyn 
were at Southhill, no doubt she was there herself, 
and I should at length see and know this much ad- 
mired woman. When we met, I was at first rather 
disappointed in her beauty, but there was a charm in 
her manner and conversation which soon won my 


Our dear host drove us out together more than 
once in his phaeton, and as we could not conveniently 
have the pleasure of conversing with him, we were 
obliged to converse with one another ; consequently, 
we did not long remain on distant terms. We visited 
the new jail at Bedford, in which we found but one 
inmate, a man, of whom we bought some pincushions, 
the fruits of his industry,and his solitude. We drove 
also to some gentlemen’s seats in the neighbourhood. 
At one of these, where our host left us while he 
transacted some business, Lady Rosslyn asked the 
Woman into whose care the house had been left, and 
who was then basting a leg of mutton, to fetch her a 
draught of new milk. Accordingly she laid down the 
Dasting-spoon, and eagerly ran to get it. “What a 
He it would be,” said the considerate Lady Rosslyn, 
“if the mutton should burn while the good woman is 
employed in my service! I will baste the meat till 
she retums.” So said, so done—and the graceful 


* Well,” cried I, admiring her benevolent care, 
ip Plowing and curious sights of this morn- 
shall number that of seeing Harriet Countess 

of Rosslyn basting a leg of mutton !” 

That evening, while talking over the beauties of 
os age told us that the ballad of Rosabel wa 

ne said that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was staying at Roslin, while, as it 


wards he was writing the Lay, and she told 
the that, as her lord was a St Clair, he ought to 
write a ballad or a tale about the St Clairs who were 
buried in the adding, that Rosabel was one of 
the family names. e very next evening (as I think 
Sir Walter led her into one of the oriel windows, an 

to her delighted rise read to her the exquisite 


-ballad in question, “ for which,” said she smiling, “ the 


world is indebted to me.” n Lady Rosslyn bade 
me farewellybefore she quitted Southhill, she kindly 
reminded me that she heard me express a wish to 
visit Edinburgh and Roslin, adding, “ I sincerely hope 
that, whenever you do come to Roslin, I may be there 
to show you all its beauties.” 

Ten years after, that is, in the year 1816, I did visit 
Roslin, but sHE was in her grave! In that ever 
beautiful, though dilapidated chapel, I stood on the 
stone which covered her remains! Yes; that still 
young, and fair, and beloved being, was already joined 
in death to “ the lordly line of proud St Clair !” and 
I had come too late to see her in her castle! But I 
elicited from the “ auld wifie” who was our guide, an 
interesting tribute to her merit. I, very stupidly, 
asked her if she knew Lady Rosslyn. “ Knew her !” 
she replied almost contemptuously, “to be sure I did, 
and mony others knew her too; and there were as 
mony tears shed at her death as would have washed 
out a shirt or a sack.” 

I turned away with a quivering lip, for it was, 
though a simple, a touching and enviable eulogy. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In the year 1816, I was invited to meet this celebrated 
but then untitled man, at breakfast, at the house of Sir 
George Ph——, in Mount Street. I had met him 
several times before, but had never had an opportunity 
of conversing with him. I therefore looked forward 
to this visit with unusual pleasure, taking care to 
arrive in Mount Street precisely at the time specified. 
Sir Walter, however, was there before me ; and for 
some time, to my great satisfaction, no other guests 
came to interrupt the of conversation from the 
eloquent man’s lips, who seemed to me to talk not 
with any view of display, but merely because his mind 
was full, and he could not help it. I know not what 
led to the subject, but he gave us a most animated 
description of a Cockney’s hunting in the Highlands. 
I think the person was a militia officer, but that is 
immaterial ; suffice, that whoever he was, he seemed 
to live before us, as the narrator described his terrors 
when he found himself going full gallop up and down 
crags, steeps, and declivities, of which he had before 
no idea. 

I cannot pretend to do justice to the spirit with 
which he gave this narration, but I know that it was 
so delightful to listen to him, that I congratulated 
myself on our superiority in punctuality to the other 
guests. At length, however, the rest of the company 
arrived. I think we were in all two-and-twenty, and 
Sir Walter Scott, to my great joy, was desired to hand 
me down stairs ; consequently I sat by him at table. 
On my other hand was a young clergyman, who had 
lately published a prize poem.* 

As the company was solarge, there could not bemuch 
general conversation, which was a subject for regret, 
as that distinguished poet and converser, Wordsworth, 
who came late, was one of the guests ; but I own that 
I had no leisure for regrets, as I was enjoying an 
opportanity which never might be mine again—that 
of being able, owing to the size of the party, to keep 
Sir Walter Scott’s conversation to myself. One sub- 
ject succeeded another from his lips ; and as he conde- 
scended to mention one of my productions to me, telli 
me I had made him shed many tears, I felt embolden 
to refer to his own writings, and I asked him why, with 
such evident powers to produce dramatic effect, he had 
never written a tragedy ! He replied that several 

easons had prevented him frem coming forward as a 
dramatic writer. Amongst others, he was, he said, a 
proud man, and his pride would have made him unable 
to dance attendance on managers, or consult the varied 
tastes of actors, and others, or words to that effect. 
But he owned that he had once serious thoughts of 
writing a tragedy, on the same subject as that which 
had been already so ably treated by his friend Joanna 
Baillie—namely, “The Family Legend,” founded on 
a true story—that of a lady having been exposed b 
her etent on a rock in the Sound of Mull, and left 
to perish there, while he reported her to be dead, and 

a mock funeral for her. Sir Walter Scott said 
that if he had written on this legend, he should have 
had no love in his drama. His hero should have been 
the uncle of the heroine ; “a sort of misanthrope, with 
only one affection in his heart—love for his niece— 
like one solitary gleam of sunshine ilding the dark 
tower of some ruined and lonély 

Never can I forget the fine expression of his lifted 
eye as he uttered this! The whole face became ele- 
vated in its character, and even the features acquired 

ignity and grace from the power of genius ! 

ow fortunate did I consider myself in having this 
=e favoured with s 
ners, if 


pecimens of his two man- 

may so express myself, as exhibited in his 
acknow and unacknowledged writings !—for so 
convinced was I that he wrote the popular prose as 
well as the admired poems, that, I listened to 


*T allude to Edward Smedley, who was taken away not long 
ago from his wife and family, in the prime of his life and his 
usefulness, universally loved, honoured, and lamented. 


his varied converse, and heard him go “ from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,” I could searcely forbear 
to exclaim, “ you are the unknoyn (as he was 
called) ; “ you are indeed the man !” 

It was the last time I ever saw hin, and the first 
also, according to the idea of him said on the in- 
troduction of a stranger, “Speak! that I may see 
thee !” for as the face of Walter Scott, when speaking 
and animated, and the same face in quiescent state, 
were two different things, I might say, with some 
truth, that when we met at Sir Geowe Pas, I saw 
him for the first time. 

I went to Edinburgh in the autumn of that year, 
and if I had then never seen Sir Walter Scott, t 
should have found means to be introduced to him at 
his own house ; but as I never liketo force myself on 
the acquaintance of distinguished persons, as my time 
was limited, and I had had the pkasure of enjoyin 
Sir Walter’s society so very recently, I was fo ative | 
with seeing the tops of his chimniej and the roof of his 
house as I passed it on my road t¢ the beautiful city. 
He then lived near Gala water, ad Abbotsford was 
not even begun. He did not visit Edinburgh durin 
the nine days of my happy residente there as I 
the pleasure of sitting opposite hispicture by Raeburn 
every day at my kind friend Comstable’s, whose guest 
I was. Eagerly did I tell every me who would 
to me of my meeting him in Lonlon ; but I was mor- 
tified, when, on my praising the beauty of his counte- 
nance while under strong excitenent, and the fire of his 
ae eye, Dr Brown, the ¢elebrated professor of 
moral philosophy, interrupted me with, “ Nay, nay; 
do not go on with these fights of fancy; the face is 
only a roast-beef and plum-padding face, say what 
you will!” Probably that lowd and lamented man 
(Dr Brown), cut off in the prime of his life and 
talents, said this merely to bung me down from m 
romantic exaltation on this subject ; but whatever Sir 
Walter Scott’s face was, woud I had had the plea- 
sure of seeing it again ! 


MR BRUCE’S REPORT ON ASSAM TEA. 
Tue difficulty of carrying on dealings with China, 
which seems to be always increasing, has of late years 
led to an anxious discussion of the possibility of ob- 
taining tea froma different source. A kindred plant, 
used as a tea in Paraguay, has been pointed out to 
the attention of British speculators; and of this 
article, it will be recollected, we lately gave an 
account from the writings of a great variety of tra- 
vellers. It must be generally known that a pro- 
spect has also arisen of obtaining the ordinary tea 
from an Asiatic soil, near to, but independent of, 
China. In 1834, a committee was formed at Caleutta, 
for the purpose of promoting the culture of the tea- 
plant in British India, and steps were immediately 
taken for introducing seeds and plants from China. 
Before these were procured, it became known that the 
tea-plant grew naturally in Assam, a large region five 
hundred miles to the north of Calcutta, situated on 
the great Bramah-pootra river, and, though not subject 
to the East India Company, yet under British influ- 
ence. Mr C. A. Bruce (who, it appears, made this 
discovery fourteen years ago) was immediately ap- 
pointed by the committee to survey the district, and 
report on its capabilities of producing the plant, under 
culture. A report from Mr Bruce, dated at Jaipore, 
June 10th, 1839, has just reached this country, and, 
having been favoured with an early copy of it, we 
propose making our readers acquainted with some of 
the principal facts which it presents. 

The districts of Muttock and Singpho, to which 
Mr Bruce’s inquiries have as yet been confined, lic 
between the 26th and 28th degrees of north latitude, 
and the 94th and 96th degrees of east longitude, a 
situation corresponding, in one important respect, to 
the best tea-districts in China, which lie between the 
27th and 3ist parallels. It is a country, with respect 
to agriculture and social institutions, in a very deplo- 
rable state ; the people are of migratory habits, and 
dreadfully addicted to opium. It is amidst the wide- 
spread natural woods or jungles which cover a large 
portion of the country, and under favour of their shade, 
that Mr Bruce has found the tea-plant growing. It 
generally grows in tracts, a few hundred yards in ex- 
tent, with occasional trees forming a sort of connection 
between one tract and another. Mr Bruce has now 
found a hundred and twenty such tracts. They are 
all on plains. The following extract will afford some 
idea of his procedure in searching for tea-tracts -— 

“Last year, in going over one of the hills behind 
Jaipore, about 300 feet high, I came upon a tea-tract, 
which must have been two or three miles in length— 
in fact I did not see the end of it ; the trees were in 
most parts as thick as they could grow, and the tea 
seeds (smaller than what 1 had seen before), fine and 
fresh, literally covered the ground: this was in the 
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middle of November, and the trees had abundance of 
fruit and flower on them. One of the trees I 
found to be two cubits in circumference, and full forty 
cubits in height. At the foot of the hill I found 
another tract, and, had time itted me to explore 
those there is no doubt I should have found 
many of the Naga Hills covered with tea. I have since 
been informed of two more tracts near this. In going 
along the foot of the hills to the westward, I was in- 
formed that there was tea at Teweack, or near it: this 
information came too late, for I had passed it, just a 
little to the east of the Dacca River, at a place called 
Chiridoo, a small hill projecting out more than the 
rest on the plain to the northward, with the ruins of 
a brick temple on it ; here I found tea, and no doubt. 
if there had been time to examine, I should have foun 

— more tracts. I crossed the Dacca River at the 
old fort of Ghergong, and walked towards the hills, and 
almost immediately came upon tea. The place is called 
Hauthoweah. Here I remained a couple of days going 
about the country, and came upon no fewer than thir- 
téen tracts. A Dewaniah who assisted me to hunt out 
these tracts, and who was well acquainted with the 
leaf, as he had been in the habit of drinking tea — 
me that he 


Raja Poorunda Sing, I could not examine 
it. I feel convinced the whole of the country is full 
Again, in going farther to the south-west, just be- 
fore I came fo Gabrew hill, I found the small hills 
adjoining it, to the eastward, covered with tea-plants. 
The flowers of the tea on these hills are of a pleasant 
delicate fragrance, unlike the smell of our other tea- 
its; but the leaves and fruit appear the same. 

is would be a delightful place for the manufacture 

of tea, as the country is well populated, has abundance 
of grain, and labour is cheap. ‘There is a small stream 
called the Jhamgy river, at a distance of two hours’ 
walk ; it is navigable, I am informed, all the year 
round for small canoes, which would carry down the 
tea, and the place is only one and a half day’s journey 
from Jorehaut, the capital of Upper Assam. South- 
west of Gabrew Purbut (about two days’ journey) there 
is a village at the foot of the hill, inhabited by a race 
called Norahs ; they are Shans, I believe, as they came 
from the eastward, where tea abounds. I had long 
conversations with them, and the oldest man of the 
village, who was also the head of it, informed me, that 
when his father was a young man, he had emigrated 
with many others, and settled at Tipum opposite Jai- 
, on account of the constant disturbances at Mun- 

p sate that they brought the tea-plant with them, and 
ted it on the Tipum hill, where it exists to this 

y; and that when he was about sixteen years of 
age, he was obliged to leave Tipum, on account of the 
wars and disturbances at that place, and take shelter 
at the village where he now resides. This man said 
he was now eighty years of age, and that his father 

a very old man. How true this story is, I cannot 
say, and do not see what good it would do the old man 
to fabricate it. This was the only man I met with in 
my journeys about the country who could give any 
aecount of. the tea-plant, with the exception of an 
Ahum, who declared to me that it was Sooka, or the 

raja of Assam, who brought the tea- 
t from = tm he said it was written in his 

y, or history. The Ahwm-Putty I have never been 
able to get hold of ; but this I know, that the infor- 
mation about the tea-plant —— out by the old 

man, as being on the Tipum hill, is true ; for I 
have cleared the tract where it grew thickest, about 
300 yards by 300, running from the foot of the hill to 
the > he old man told me his father cut the 
plant down every third year, that he might get the 
young leaves. 

To the west of Gabrew I did not find any tea; but 
te the westward of the Dhunseeree river I found a 
species, though not the same as that we use. If the 
people on the west side of the Dhunseerce river were 
—- with the true leaf, I think tea would be 

‘ound. 


makers 


. These 
each Chinaman, 


two places for . uence 
an additional number of labourers mast always 
ployed to bring the leaves from so great a dis- 
. leaves suffer when brought in 

jes from a distance, as they soon begin to 
the labour of only preparing them so far in pro- 
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accomplish this. When labour falls so very heavy, 


and on so very few, it cannot be expected that it can 
ployed. The leaves last gathered are also much larger 
than they ought to be, for want of being collected and 


manufact earlier ; consequently the tea is inferior 
in quality. I mention this to show the inconvenience 
and expense of having so few tea-makers. 


The samples of black tea made by the twelve assis- 
tants having been approved of by the Tea Committee in 
Calcutta, it was my intention to have distributed the 
men among the different tracts; but the late distur- 
bances on our frontier have prevented this arrange- 
ment, and I have been obliged to ao ten men in 
Assam (two others having gone to Caleutta in charge 
of tea) at the tract called Kahung, which is becoming 
a very extensive and important tea locality, so many 
others being near it, which can all be thrown into one. 
When we have a sufficient number of manufacturers, 
so that we can afford to have some at each tract or 
garden, as they have in China, then we may hope to 
compete with that nation in cheapness of produce, 
nay, we might and ought to undersell them ; for if 
each tract or garden had its own tea-maker and la- 
bourers, the collecting of the leaves would not perhaps 
occupy more than twelve days in each crop; after 
which the men might be discharged, or profitably em- 
ployed on the tea-grounds. But now, for the want of 
a sufficient number of labourers and tea-makers, there 
is a constant gathering of leaves throughout the 
month ; and, as I said before, those gathered last can 
only make inferior teas ; besides the great loss ta 
leaves getting too old, and thereby unfit for being 
made into any tea, and all this entirely for want of 
hands to pluck the leaves. It is true we have gained 
twelve black tea makers this year, in addition to the 
last ; and twelve more native assistants have been ap- 
pointed, who may be available next year to manufac- 
ture tea independently, as they were learning the art all 
last year. e have also had an addition to our esta- 
blishment of two Chinese tea manufacturers, 
and twelve native assistants have been placed under 
them to learn ; but what are these compared to the 
vast quantity of tea, or the ground the tea-plants 
cover, or might be made to cover, in three years, but 
a drop of water in the ocean? We must go on ata 
much faster pace in the two great essentials—tea 
manufacturers and labourers—in order to have them 
available at each garden, when the leaves come into 

r Bruce has been en in extensive operations 
in introducing tea-plants from China, and transplant- 
ing those which are indigenous. Many, from various 
causes, have failed; but he mentions his belief, that 
the tea-plant is so hardy that it will live in almost an 
soil, provided it be planted in deep shade, and wit 
plenty of water near the root. The reason for these 
transplantations seems to be that the tea-tree is only of 
use within a certain age. Many of the indigenous trees 
of Assam are beyond this age and otherwise unsuitable. 
On the other hand, planting seed is not ealeulated to 
be immediately satisfactory, as until the third year 
they produce nothing, and are only in maturity when 
about six years old. Mr Bruce argues for the pro- 
priety of burning or cutting down the old trees, in 
order to have fresh shoots from the stock, which he 
thinks would add greatly to their productiveness, and 
cause them to afford a fine and delicate leaf. 

He confirms the fact lately made known, that the 
black and n tea are gathered from the same plant, 
and that the difference is entirely owing to the diffe- 
rent states of the leaves and the different modes of 
cam, sis ar His account of the manufacture of green 
tea by his Chinamen is extremely curious, but too long 
to be here admitted. 

The demoralisation produced by opium, and a liking 
for independent labour which characterises the Assa- 
mese, throw difficulties in the way of a large produc- 
tion of tea in Assam. Mr Bruce looks to the intro- 
duction of workmen from other parts of India, for 
the means of carrying on the manufacture on a 
seale. He also thi it not impossible that the 
leaves may be sent home in a certain state to this 
country, and here subjected, by the cheap means of 
machinery, to those nice and tedious processes which 
they have to undergo from manual labour in China. 
“ After a year’s instruction under Chinamen,” says 
he, “it might be left to the ingenuity of Englishmen 
to roll, sift, and clean the tea by machinery, and, in 
fact, reduce the price of the tea nearly one-half, 
and thus enable the unadulterated 
green tea by throwing the indigo and sulphate of lime 
overboard. 

Five tea tracts were under culture in Assam in 
1838, the produce of which amounted to 5274 by 
Seven new tracts will be under culture in 1 when 
Mr Bruce thinks the total produce will be 11,160 


some bable profits of 
private adventures in this line. ie takes ten tracts, 
each 400 by 200 and reckons the whole ex 

of cultivation the first year at 16,591 oupees (which we 
believe is the same as £1659), of which 4304 will 
the second year; and the 


not need to be repeated 
value of the uce he estimates at 35,554 rupees, 
cent. 


money are annually spent in the United Kingdom. It 
may, however, be long before such a system for its 
manufacture be established in the country as to ensure 
the culture of the plant on a large scale, the selection 
of the —_— leaves, and the many niceties required in 
drying and manipulating. 

THE HOUSE OF DISASTER, 

A STORY. 


In one of the retired corners of Paris there is to be 
found a house with a very remarkable nd whic, 


name, “ La Maison de Malheur des Flamands,” whic 
being translated into English, bears the meaning 
“ The House of Disaster of the Flemings.” For cen- 
turies the dwelling in question has been ili 
known by this strange appellation. It is now one of 
the meanest and ugliest structures in the whole of the 
crowded quarter where it is placed, though it was once 
one of the finest and richest. The beauties of its ela- 
borately sculptured front of wood, and its oaken d 
have been defaced and removed by the influence 
time, chance, and change. Still, the incidents which 
connected the mansion with the Flemish people, and 
gave to it the title of their “ House of Disaster,” aro 
not yet consigned to oblivion, though they may be 
known, indeed, to few of those who have the tradition- 
So most commonly in their mouths. 

ichel Watremetz, a native of Flanders, was the 
occupant of this mansion some centuries ago. Like 
ome ame! Flemings, he had come to Paris to exer- 
cise his trade or ession, which was that of a tran- 
scriber or manufacturer of bibles, and he had risen 
in the course of time to be the most wealthy and 
famous artisan in that department in the ch 
_— He had fifteen apprentices or assistants, who 
laboured continually in transcribing copies of the 
sacred writings, and also in painting them, for the 
majority of bibles in those days were illuminated, as 
it was called, or, in other words, illustrated by figures 
painted on the margins. The copies executed by these 
assistants were carefully revised by Michel himself, 
that the text might be preserved in perfect correctness. 
In this task Watremetz was always aided by his young 
and y daughter Odette, who, whilst her father 
had the new manuscript copy before him, read aloud 
from an old and tantaet transcription, that no for- 
gotten words or mutilated passages might remain 
unnoticed. Yet Odette herself was often the source 
and origin of such errors, seeing that, when she was - 
present, the young transcribers were apt not only to 
make ungainly spots upon the vellum, but also to co 
incorrectly the words of the work before them. Thong 
idolised by some of these youths, Odette, however, 
not expend a thought on them. The cause was, that 
she had fixed her whole heart and affections on a 
stranger, a young German who had come to Paris, and 

ested work from her father as a transcriber of 
bibles. In making this request, he had stated one 
condition necessary to be conceded ere he could accept 
work from Michel Watremetz. This condition was, 
that Michel should allow him to work at home, at his 
own lodgings. Michel, knowing the professional skill 
of the Germans, agreed to the terms of the stranger, 
who left in the other’s hands a massive e chain by 
way of security for the vellum which he of course 

in 


received to work upon. 
Gaspard Hautz, as the was nami 
lace of passing the whole of his daily time in we, | 
Fike the rest of Michel’s operatives, seemed as if he 
little else to do but to walk about and enjoy himself 
likea gentleman of fortune. With his handsome person 
elegantly attired, he strolled much about the city, 
viewing all its curiosities and wonders. He even came 
often to the very workshop of Michel Watremetz, and 
there, seated on the corner of a table, he smiled upon 
Odette, and murmured in her ear words which were 
to het a lasting pleasure and a trouble. Every now 
and then, on making these visits, Gaspard Hautz 
would carry off some of the — with him to 
supper, and entertain them gallantly. All this sort 
of work Master Michel Watremetz noticed, and inter- 
nally felicitated himself on having in pledge the chain 
of Gaspard, as the vellum which the latter had got 
seemed to the Fleming to be most decidedly lost. In 
this conclusion he was far wrong. Scarcely had one 
month passed away, when Hautz arrived one 
morning with his bible finished. Never had the 
characters presented such regularity ; never had there 
been fewer errors in any copy. As he counted out his 
golden crowns, Michel shook his head, and exclaimed, 
* This bible, young man, was surely never wrought 
hands. A whole year would scarce have su 
or such a labour in the hands of the most experienced 
and you bring it complete in a month !” 
“The work is so certainly mine,” said , “that 
days be over.” 


I will produce you another ere fifteen 

Michel accep the offer. In fifteen days the young 
ced a setond bible, not less perfect than 

the 


three errors, and in the second he found the very same. 
But this did not strike Michel with any t 
rise, as he knew how apt the hand is te get into 
abi i slips. At the end of a year 
ichel thirty bibles, 
as much work as thirty other workmen could 
executed. On account of this new and 
superior source of supply, Watremetz dismissed 
of his ordinary assistants, who in consequence were 


‘ 
3 
| 
had seen a large tract of tea-plants on the Naga moun- | 
tains, a day’s journey west of Chiridoo. I have no | 
reason to doubt the veracity of this man ; he offered | 
to point out the place to me, or any of my men, if | : 
they would accompany him ; but as the country be- | 
may lead to its eventual discovery ; but people should 
be sent to search for the plant who are really ac- 
quainted with it. I think a vast quantity of tea would 
be brought to light if this were done.” 
Mr Bruce has also been engaged in experiments on| 
the character of the tea produced in Assam. Ninet aa 
chests of the article prepared by him and his assistant: ’ 
were imported into London in 1828, and found, w 
are told, to be of good quality. In his report we fin 
some notices respecting these operations :— 
“ Until lately, we had only two Chinese black tea | pounds. These operations are at the cost of the com- | 
a men have twelve native assistants; | pany ; but it is designed ere long to throw the busi- 
with six assistants, can only super- | ness open to private speculation. Mr Bruce enters into 
intend one locality, and the tea-leaves from the various 
other tracts, widely separated, must be brought to Old Watremetz had found in the first Bible but 
| often to work until ver Assam is capable of producing that im- 
portant ports on which eight or nine millions of | 
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— 
discontented,and menaced Gaspard with their bitterest 


vengeance. 

After their connection had subsisted for the time 
mentioned, Michel ed that Gaspard Hautz 
should come and reside at his house. Gaspard yielded 
to this request the more willingly because he loved 
Odette tenderly and deeply, and use she had ac- 
knowledged an equal affection for him in return. The 
unsuspicious young German was not aware of the 
motives of the old Fleming for giving the invitation. 
Michel had become perfectly assured that Gaspard’s 
bibles were not transcribed by him as they were done 
by others ; he saw that there was a secret—a mystery, 
and it was to have it in his power to act wg iy Ag 
Gaspard, that he brought the latter to stay with him. 
‘When that step had been “me 
old Fleming watched Gas y night and by day. 
The Senn iiiaiaten said always that he wrought while 
others slept, and, in reality, a lamp was kept continu- 
ally bu in his chamber. But Watremetz soon 
discovered this to be a mere feint, by watching at the 

uth’s chamber door. Gaspard was always motion- 
aa fact, asleep. Not being able to penetrate the 
mystery notwithstanding all these discoveries, Michel 

openly to press the young man for an explana- 
tion, till at length Gaspard said, “ Well! it is true 
that there is a secret; a secret which may make the 
fortune of any man, or perhaps of two men. Give me 
your daughter Odette’s hand, and I will tell you my 
secret, and we may soon become rich enough to re- 
quire to sell no more bibles.” 

Gaspard received the old man’s promise, and then 
told him that a wonderful art had been invented in 
Germany, which enabled any one to produce bibles 
and other books with inconceivable rapidity, and that 
the mobility of the stamps or characters employed 

itted the easy correction of any blunders. “I 
a yet ay bibles thus made,” said Gaspard, “ in 
the keeping of a friend ; I may have a hundred, when- 
ever I wish them, from the same friend who made the 
others. Not daring to sell the works myself, because 
they here punish, as magical, allthat they do not com- 

rehend, I applied to you, and became ostensibly a 

ranscriber.” Gaspard at the same time told Michel 
that the name of the fabricator of the bibles was 
Schoeffer, and pointed out the means which had been 
established for carrying on a correspondence with him, 
and procuring as many bibles as might be required, 
at such a price as would leave the second v a 
princely profit. 

Michel only consented to the immediate 
of Gaspard and Odette, on receiving a load of bib! 
which had been sent for from Schoeffer, who lived 
without the bounds of France. Thus satisfied, old 
‘Watremetz gave permission for the celebration of the 
wedding within eight days. But two or three morn- 
ings ere the day came, one of Michel’s former appren- 
tices entered his house magnificently dre and 
informed the old Fleming that he—the apprentice— 
had recently got a handsome fortune by the death of 
a relation, that his father had just been named “ Mas- 
ter of the Merchants,” and that he himself had come 
to place his wealth and hand at the disposal of Odette. 
‘The dark shade in Watremetz’s composition was ava- 
rice. He grew pale at the thought of his being under 
the necessity of renouncing an alliance with so rich a 
family—with the son of the chief of the merchants. 
Almost audibly he cursed the cause of all this, poor 
Gaspard. “Gaspard !” cried the enriched apprentice, 
the truth at once ; “ what ! have la 
rival in Gaspard, the miserable wretch who has sold 
his soul to the devil for the power of multiplying 
manuscripts! The hand of justice hangs over him, 
being his accomplice, Michel ; happily, through m 
father’s credit, I got the charge against you pres ol 
but as for Gaspard, nothing can save him !” 


All this, unhappily, proved but too real. Gaspard 
Hauts was seized and cast into Dg and the charge 
inst him was supported by the former workmen of 


atremetz. In vain did the poor Poe German 
invoke the testimony of Michel ; iche kept an 
obstinate silence. In vain did Gaspard wish that his 
own explanations should be heard. The cry of his 
was, “ The torture !—confess !” And when 
sub, to the horrors of the question, poor human 
nature sank under it, and to ensure a speedy death 
and the cessation of his agonies, Gas Hautz ad- 
mitted his association with the devil. He was con- 
denined to death, and also to make an amende honorable 
before his execution, in front of the house of Michel 
‘Watremetz, whom he had endeavoured, his judges 
said, to implicate in a matter where the Fleming was 
ectly _-. All the Bibles which had been 
vent of the edictines, who exorcised, blessed, and 
then sold them for high sums. 

When the day of execution came, Hautz was 
carried to the front of the house of Michel Watremetz, 
and there the cavalcade stopped. The doomed youth 
arose from his seat, pale and wasted, with the irons 
rattling still on his limbs. But in place of making the 
ex amende, which the solemnity of the ceremo- 
nial had compelled Michel to appear for the purpose of 
listening to, Gaspard exclaimed, “ I am the victim of 
seeeery snd ingratitude, and this thou knowest well, 
Michel Watremetz, who art here to listen to me, and 
who strugglost to appear composed. Glad wouldst 
thou have been had my judges spared thee this last 
interview. But I am to say farewell, and to 


ive thee thanks! Woe upon that house,” continued 
Gaspard, raising his hand and pointing to the dwelling 
of Michel, “woe uponit! I need not say woe upon 
thee, Michel Watremetz, for it is come already on 
and thine ; but woe upon all of thy race who shall 
enter or dwell beneath that roof, for ever and ever ! 
Now, lead on to the funeral pile !” 

Three months afterwards, Michel Watremetz wept 
and tore his hair over the tomb of a broken-hearted 
girl, his daughter, his onl hter. Six months 
afterwards, a fire destroyed the dwelling and all the 
effects of Michel Watremetz. The growing insanity 
or fatuity of the old Fleming was the cause of the fire, 
and by the same agency he was soon brought to the 
streets, where he the remainder of his days, a 
beggar and an idiot. The prediction of Gaspard 
Hautz was certainly 7 realised by this and 
other events that signalised the future history of the 
house of Michel Watremetz. Being a spot where 
Flemings loved to abide, in the same manner as we 
find localities taken up by Jews and by other parti- 
cular races, the dwelling under notice was repeatedly 
inhabited by Flemings after the occurrence of the 
events related. Hleren Flemings, says the tradition 
of the neighbourhood, came successively to occupy the 
* Maison de Malheur des Flamands,” and of the 
eleven not one escaped a sudden and violent end. 
Some who have paid especial attention to the cireum- 
stances, can enumerate the various modes in which 
the doom fell upon the inhabitants of this House of 
Woe. One perished by assassination, another by the 
waters of the Seine, a third was broken on the wheel, 
a fourth died within the walls of starvation, and so on. 
One of the last of the unfortunate Flemings who 
tenanted the house of disaster, was Jean-Paul Labadie, 
a man whose fate was particularly hard, and who lived 
so recently that his story could have been authenti- 
cated but a short time ago by living persons. He was 
a flourishing man. A large sum of money which he 
had brought with him from his native Flanders had 
been embarked by him in trade, which he carried on 
in “La Maison de Malheur.” He married a most 
beautiful girl, who commonly received the title of the 
“belle” of the neighbourhood. But, soon after his 
marriage, he was arrested, and thrown into the Bas- 
tille. There he lay for twenty years, totally ignorant 
of the crime for which he was thus punished. At 
length a t person who chanced to visit his cell was 
seized with pity, and got Jean-Paul liberated, when he 
learned for the first time the cause of his confinement. 
A court marquis had seen and admired his wife, and 
had taken the way related of getting the husband 
disposed of. Subsequently, Jean-Paul had merely 
agg prison because the marquis had utterly forgot 


These stories of misfortune befalling the occupants 
of the fated house, may be connected or not by our 
readers, just as they please, with the dying words of 
Gaspard Hautz. e have our own ideas about the 
matter, and, no doubt, they will also have theirs. 
Enough has been said, however, to explain satisfac- 
torily the origin of the name of the Flemings’ House 
of Disaster. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
ANONYMOUS WRITING IN COUNTRY TOWNS. 
TueEreE is prevalent in small towns a frequent and mis- 
chievous practice of holding private individuals up to 
public ridicule, by which the inhabitants in general 
are grievously annoyed. The practice to which we 
allude, consists chiefly in conceiving reports of births, 
deaths, and marriages (which, of course, are matters 
of pure fiction), and in sending them under fictitious, 
and frequently forged signatures, to the conductors of 
local newspapers, for publication. We seldom take 
up a newspaper in which we do not find the editor 
intimating to his “ readers and correspondents,” that 
the report of a particular birth, marriage, or death, to 
which he had previously given insertion in his journal, 
is a fabrication, and stating (by way, we suppose, of 
satisfying the aggrieved parties) that he will endeavour, 
by every possible means, to discover and punish the 
fabricator. But we seldom hear of any instance of 
this editorial search proving successful. However, we 
learn that a young man in Perth was a short time ago 
committed to jail, and afterwards held to bail, for 
imposing on the conductors of the “ Perth Constitu- 
tional,” by causing them to announce the demise of a 
well-known gentleman in Edinburgh. The fraud, it 
appears, was accomplished by forging the signature of 
an official gentleman in Perth. We mention this by 
way of warning to those individuals who are addicted 
to the practice now under notice, and who shall read 
this paper. They occupy a conspicuous position 
amongst the “ monsters of society,” those reporters of 

births, deaths, and marriages. 

The object, of course, of jokes of this kind, is to pro- 
duce a general laugh at the expense and pain of private 
individuals ; and what makes them the more cruel is, 
that in nine cases out of ten a female is made the 
victim. We believe that such jokes are most fre- 


uently conceived and executed more in a spirit of 
sheer bar erp than with any deliberate intention 
annoying the parties upon whom they are practised. 
Yet it opie that this must aagehe their effect, 
and it is on this ground that we condemn the prac- 
tice. We confess we cannot understand how 
addicted to this habit can derive any gratiheation 
from its exercise, seeing its evil tendency, and that 
they cannot, from the fear of exposing themselves, 
even enjoy the reputation of the authorship of the fun 
which they occasion. Nor could we ever join in the 
laugh raised at jokes of this kind, though we have 
been often called upon to do so. On such occasions 
we have thought only of the state of the feelings of 
persons thus'wantonly and maliciously outraged, espe- 
cially when we found that one of them was a female, 
which, in the case of a ayn g or a birth, must 
always be the fact. Sorrow and pain, by whatever 
cause produced, are sacred subjects, and it were in 
the highest degree indecorous and unfeeling to make 
them matter for indecent levity. Would every one 
regard the practice in question in this light, we feel 
convinced that this would deprive the individuals 
addicted to it of half their encouragement, and, there- 
fore, tend to put a stop to it in some degree. 

To their want of respect for, or their reckless indif- 
ference to, the feelings of others, the individuals who 
practise this habit, as might be expected,add cowardi 
accompanied frequently by crime. In order to su 
in the execution of their hoax, without at the same 
time affording any means by which they themselves 
may be discovered and punished, they have recourse 
to the anonymous by way of protection, or, rather than 
be baffled in their enterprise, they adopt a fictitious 
name, or counterfeit a real one. By this means ns 
impose upon the genius who presides over the bread- 
sheet, ‘and effect their unworthy purpose, without, in 
by far the majority of cases, being so unfortunate as 
to draw down upon themselves the retributive conse- 
quences of their guilt. 

The writer of these observations lately resided in 
an English country town, and knows that hoaxes of 
the kind of which he a are there of constant and 
common occurrence. In that town, indeed, the itch 
for personal public attacks of all kinds is beyond all 
bounds. We believe, in this respect, we decidedly out-do 
the Americans, who are notorious for black-balling their 
public men. ‘The English Corporation Reform Bill, 
as is well known, changed our municipal constitution, 
and called into power a new order of men. Since 
then, party spirit of the bitterest kind has been exhi- 
bited in the above hitherto peaceful borough, and the 
stipe of domestic life is daily invaded. In corrobora- 
tion of the truth of these observations, we may mentio’ 
that the common council of the place recently elected 
from among their number an individual to fill the 
office of mayor, who is a master painter and glazier 
in the town. ‘This circumstance occasioned the 
por wg paragraph in a local newspaper, evidently 
written by a partisan. After reciting the fact of the 
person mentioned having been elected to the office of 
mayor, the paragraph goes on as follows :—*'The 
mayor of every borough is, during his office, and for one 
year after, a justice of the peace ; and formerly it used 
to be the opinion that such an office ought to be filled 
by a person moving in a respectable station of life, 
and whe could fill the duties of it with impartiality 
and dign.ty. Whether Mr —— —— will do either 
the one or the other, remains to be proved. * * * 
Really, to raise such a man to the istracy, is too 
bad. Fancy —— ——, Esq. dre in a fustian 
jacket, daubed with all the colours of the rainbow, a 
paper cap on his head, and a paint pot in his hand, 
working at his business all day, and refreshing himself 
with a pot of ale in the kitchen of the Bay Nag’s 
Head in the evening, discussing the p ings of 
the Commons ; and the same —— ——, Esq., the next 
day, dressed in his Sunday clothes, seated on the 
ju gment seat, and dealing out fines and imprisonment 

fore the eyes of his admiring fellow-townsmen.” 

Now, is not this as base as any thing which could 
be told of the American press, and which Mrs Trollope 
and others have taken care to trumpet! Such per- 
sonalities are a disgrace to our newspaper literature, 
and cannot meet with sufficient reprobation from 
every right-thinking person. 

This species of mean party warfare is, of course, a. 
different kind of anonymous writing with reference 
to its objects, from that with the consideration of 
which we began these observations, inasmuch as it is 
directed against public men, who are, or at least ought 
to be, prepared to lay their account for annoyances of 
this kind. It is, nevertheless, highly objectionable, 
as is every other kind of anonymous writing, the object 
of which is to ridicule or slander individuals, on the 
ground that it is an obvious violation of our duty 


hurt by word or deed. 

We cannot help giving our opinion that the con- 
ductors of newspapers, and others connected with 
the printing-press, are nearly as blameable as the 
writers of anonymous attacks themselves, in giving 
publicity to them. We are well aware that in 
the case of false reports of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, they are frequently imposed on, and cannot 
always avoid being entrapped into the publication of 
thege reports ; yet, even in this, they should exercise 
great carefulness, and should on no account insert 


ae which aro not properly authenticated, or 
which have not come the hands of their 
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agents, or of parties above all suspicion. With 
however, to slanderous ph-writing, they can 
easily put a stop to it ; and it is earnestly to. be wished, 
for the advantage of all parties, that they would. 

In calling attention to this subject, we are inlg 
actuated by the desire to put down such practices, 
we sincerely hope that what we have written may 
have this effect in some degree. 


THE POETRY OF SIR ALEXANDER 
BOSWELL. 


Some of the fugitive compositions of the biogra of 
Johnson were lately adverted work: 
pose to give some notices of the humorous poetry 
Mf his eldest son, the late Sir Alexander Boswell, of 
Auchinleck, Baronet. The claims of this gentleman 
to a place amongst the poets of Scotland are by no 
means inconsiderable ; yet his name is not a) 
much known as it deserves to be, and no collection of 
his many clever verses has as yet been given to the 
world. Sir Alexander was the eldest son of James 
Boswell, and was born in 1775. He anda younger 
brother, the late Mr James Boswell, barrister (well 
known as one of Shakspeaye’s many commentators), 
were, in consequence of the high-church any ae 
sions of their father, educated at Westminster School 
and the University of Oxford. The subject of this 
notice succeeded his father at his death in 1795, 
and, for the ensuing twenty-seven years, no country 
tleman of the county of Ayr was more generally 
Beloved and esteemed. A never-failing flow of plea- 
santry and = humour, great kindness of nature 
towards all pendent on him, and a certain livel 
enthusiasm which pervaded all he said or did, made 
him a general favourite, both in his own class and in 
those beneath it. He was a zealous literary antiquary, 
and long kept a printing-press in his own house, 
from which emanated many curious reprints, as well 
as several compositions of hisown. He was an ardent 
admirer of Burns, and originated the beautiful monu- 
ment to that poet at Alloway Kirk—a transaction 
respecting which a very curious anecdote is related. 
He and another gentleman, being anxious to see a 
proper memorial of the Ayrshire bard erected in his 
native county, advertised a meeting for that pu 
to be held on a particular day in the town of Ayr. 
The day and the hour came ; Sir Alexander and his 
friend assembled, but no one else appeared. Not at 
all disheartened, the one gentleman took the chair, 
and the other proceeded to act as clerk. Resolutions 
were passed and duly minuted, thanks were arm | 
the clerk to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 
These resolutions, being advertised, became the means 
of collecting the two thousand pounds or thereby, out 
of which the monument was erected! Sir Alexander 
married early, and became the father of a large family. 
The title of a baronet of Great Britain was conferred 
upon him in 1521, but he did not live to enjoy the 
honour much more than a year. 

One of the earliest compositions of Sir Alexander 
which we have seen, is a translation of Frew’t euch des 
libens, executed at ~~, in 1795, when he was only 
twenty years of age. He aimed at being literal, but 
= also not inelegant. as the following verses will 

Ww 
Taste life’s glad moments, 
Whilst the wasting taper glows ; 
Pluck, ere it withers, 
The quickly fading rose. 
Man blindly follows grief and care, 
He seeks for thorns, and finds his share, 
While vi'lets to the passing air 
Unheeded shed their blossoms. 
&e. 
Who fosters faith in upright breast, 
And freely gives to the distress’d, 
There shall Contentment build her nest, 
And flutter in his bosom. 
Taste, &c. 
And when Life’s path grows dark and strait, 
And pressing ills on ills await, 
Then friendship, sorrow to abate, 
The helping hand will offer. 
‘aste, &c. 
She dries his tears—she strews his way, 
Ev'n to the grave, with flowerets gay ; 
‘Turns night to morn, and morn to day, 
And pleasure still increases. 
Taste, &c. 
* ae 
Some other of his poetical efforts in earlier life were 
of a sentimental kind, but in these in general he did 
not succeed nearly so well as in those of an humorous 
character. Yet he occasionally hits on a good thought, 
which he expresses with force, as in The Old Chieftain 
to his Sons, a Scottish song :— 
The auld will speak, the young maun hear ; 
Re canty, but be gude and leal ;* 
Your ain ills aye hae heart to bear, 
Another's aye hae heart to feel. 

It was in humorous try, in the homely dialect 
of Lowland Scotland, that Alexander Boswell chiefly 
shone. Some of his songs in this style were written 
and had attained popularity while the author was 
still a m4 young man—for example the two follow- 
ing, which are set to lively Scotch airs :— 

JENNY DANG} THE WEAVER. 
At Willie’s wedding o’ the green, 
The lasses, bonny witches, 
Were busked out in aprons clean, 
And snaw-white Sunday's mutches. 


& True or faithful. 


Auld Maysie bade the lads tak tent, 
But Jock wad na believe her, 
» But soon the fool his folly kent, 
For—Jenny dang the Weaver. 
In ilka countra dance and reel 
Wi her he wad be babbin’ ; 
‘When she sat down, then he sat down, 
And till her wad be gabbin’ ; 
Whare’er she gaed, or butt or ben, 
The coof wad never leave her, 
Aye cacklin’ like a clockin’ hen, 
But Jenny dang the Weaver. 
Quoth he, ‘* My lass, to speak my mind, 
Gude haith I needna swither, 
Ye've bonny een, and gif ye’re kind, 
1 needna court anither.” 
He humm’d and haw’d—the lass cried pheugh, 
And bade the fool no deave her, 
Then crack'd her thumb, and lap, and leush, 
And dang the silly Weaver. 


JENNY’S BAWBEE.* 
I met four chaps yon birks amang, 
Wi’ hingin’ lugs and faces lang ; 
I speer’d at neebour Bauldy Strang, 
Wha’s thae I see ? 
Quo’ he, ilk cream-fac'd, pawky chiel, 
a Thought himsel’ cunnin’ as the de’il, 
And here they cam, awa to steal 
6 Jenny's bawbee. 
first, a captain till his trade, 
Wi skull ill lin’d, and back weel clad, 
March'd round the barn and bye the shed, 
And pap’d on his knee. 
Quo’ he, ‘* My goddess, nymph and queen, 
Your beauty’s dazzled baith my een ;” 
But de’il a beauty he had seen 
But—Jenny’s bawbee. 
A lawyer niest, wi’ blathrin’ gab, 
Wha speeches wove like ony wab, 
In ilk ane’s corn aye took a dab, 
And a’ for a fee: 
A its he had through a’ the town, 
And tradesmen’s tongues nae mair could drown ; 
Haith now he thought to clout his gown 
Wi’ Jenny's bawbee. 
A Norland laird neist trotted up, 
Wi’ bewsen'd naig and siller whup, 
Cried ** There's my beast, lad, haud the grup, 
Or tie’t till a tree. 
What's gowd to me ?—I've walth o’ lan’; 
Bestow on ane o’ worth yer han’ ;” 
He thought to pay what he was awn 
Wi7' Jenny’s bawbee. 
A’ spruce, frae ban’boxes and tubs, 
A THING cam neist (but life has rubs), 
Foul were the roads, and fou the dubs, 
Ah! waes me! 
A’ clatty, squintin’ through a glass, 
Ne girn’d, ** I’faith a bonnie lass !” 
He thought to win, wi’ front o° brass, 
Jenny's bawbee. 
She bade the laird gang comb his wig, 
The soger no to strut sae big, 
The lawyer no to be a prig, 
The fool cry'd ‘* Tehee, 
I kent that I could never fail !” 
She prin’d the dishclout till his tail, 
And cool’d him wi’ a water-pail, 
And kept her bawbee. 


We copy these pieces from a small volume, which 
the author published anonymously in 1803,+ with a 
reface, stating that “several of the following songs 
cote been printed without his permission, and with 
alterations which he did not consider as improvements, 
he had been induced to present them to the public in 
a more correct form.” He here published a song to 
an Irish air, “ by the late James Boswell, Esq.,” ap- 
parently a composition of the younger days of that 
tleman, and bearing reference to his courtship of 
iss Margaret Montgomery of Lainshaw, the lad 
who afterwards became his wife. His courtship too 
place in Ireland, while the parties were visiting a 
common relation in the county Down. There is more 
sentiment in the song than might be expected from a 
person usually esteemed so whimsical :— 
© Larghan Clanbrassil, how sweet is thy sound ! 
To my tender remembrance as Love's sacred ground ; 
For there Marg’ret Caroline first charm'd my sight, 
And fill’'d my young heart with a flutt’ring delight. 
When I thought her my own, ah! too short seem’d the day 
For a jaunt to Downpatrick, or a trip onthe sea : 
To express what I felt then, all language were vain, 
"Twas in truth what the poets have s{udied to feign. 
But too late I found even she could deceive, 
And nothing was left bat to weep, sigh, and rave ; 
Distracted I fled from my dear native shore, 
Resolv'd to see Larghan Clanbrassil no more. 
Yet still in some moments enchanted I find 
A ray of her fondness beam soft on my mind ; 
While thus in bless’d fancy my angel I see, 
All the world is a Larghan Clanbrassil to me. 

Sir Alexander’s fancy seems to have been struck by 
the changes which took place in his early days in 
Edinburgh—an old and city deserted by all 
persons of genteel condition—an elegant new one built 
and occupied—the former mansions of the fashionable 
filled up by the humble—and a new and less simple 
style of manners generally introduced. He alludes to 
these circumstances in a song published in the volume 
above described, beginning, “ Hech ! what a change 
ha’e we now in this town!” A verse or two of his 
praises of the past may be quoted :— 

Little was stown then, and less gaed to waste, 
Barely a mullint for mice or for rattens; 

The thrifty housewife to the flesh-market paced, 
Her equipage a’—just a gude pair o’ pattens. 


* Banwdee, literally a halfpenny, but here meaning a young 
lady’s fortune. 


t Songs chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. Edinburgh, Manners 
and Miller. 1803, Crumb. 


Folks were as good then, and friends were as leal, 
Though coaches were scant, wi’ their cattle a-cantrin ; 
Right air* we were tell't by the housemaid or chiel, 
Sir, an ye please, here’s your lass and a lantern. 


+ —Whar is true friendship, and whar will ye see 

A’ that’s gude, honest, and modest, and thrifty ? 

Tak auld age and wrinkles and hirple wi’ me, 

And think on the seventeen hundred and fifty. 
In 1810, he followed up and expanded these ideas, in 
a poem which he then published in a small volume, 
under the title of “ Edinburgh or the Ancient Royalty, 
a Sketch of Former Manners, by Simon Gray.” W: 
have here some highly humorous and quaint recollec- 
tions of the circumstances which characterised the 


old town in its days of glory, and of the manners of 
its strangely mixed inha! 


mi itants—-for example, the fol- 

lowing description of the High Street :— 

Tier upon tier I see the mansions rise, 

Whose azure summits mingle with the skies ; 

There, from the earth the labouring porters bear 

The elements of fire and water high in air ; 

There, as you scale the steps, with toilsome tread, 

The dripping barrel madifies your head ; 

Thence, as adown the giddy round you wheel, 

A rising porter greets you with his creel ! 

Here, in these chambers, ever dull and dark, 

The Lady gay received her gayer Spark, 

Who, clad in silken coat, with cautious tread, 

Trembled at opening casements over head ; 

But when in safety at her porch he trod, 

He seiz’d the ring, and rasp'd the twisted rod.+ 

** No idlers then, I trow, were seen to meet, 

Link’d, six a-row, six hours in Princes Street ;" 

But, one by one, they panted up the hill, 

And picked their steps with most uncommon skil! ; 

Then, at the Cross, each joined the motley mob— 

** How are ye, Tam ? and how’s a’ wi’ ye, Bob ?” 

Next to a neighbouring tavern all retir’d, 

And draughts of wine their various thoughts inspir'd. 

O’er draughts of wine the Beau would moan his love ; 

O’er draughts of wine the Cit his bargain drove ; 

O'er draughts of wine the Writer pen’d the will ; 

And Legal Wisdom counsel'd o'er a gill. 

* * * 


Yes, mark the street, for youth the great resort, 
Its spacious width the theatre of sport. 
There midst the crowd the jingling hoop is driven ; 
Full many a leg is hit, and curse is given. 
There, on the pavement, mystic forms are chalked, 
Defaced, renewed, delayed—but never balked ; 
There romping Miss the rounded slate may drop, 
And kick it out with persevering hop. 
There, in the dirty current of the strand, 
Boys drop the rival corks with ready hand, 
And, wading through the puddle, with slow pace, 
Watch in solicitude the doubtful race !— 
And there, an active band, with frequent bo ist, 
Vault in succession o'er each wooden post. 
Or a bold stripling, noted for his might, 
Heads the array and rules the mimic fight. 
From hand and sling now fly the whizzing stones, 
Unheeded broken heads and broken bones. 
The rival hosts in close engagement mix, 
Drive and are driven by the dint of sticks. 
The bicker rages, till some mother’s fears 
Ring a sad story in a bailie’s ears. 
Her prayer is heard ; the order quick is sped, 
And, from that corps which hapless Porteous led, 
A brave detachment, probably of two, 
Rush, like two kites, upon the warlike crew, 
Who, struggling, like the fabled frogs and mice, 
Are pounc’d upon, and carried in a trice. 
But, mark that motley group, in various garb— 
There vice begins to form her rankling barb, 
The germ of gambling sprouts in pitch and toes, 
And brawl, ive, tells disputed loss. 
From hand to hand the whirling halfpence pass, 
And, every copper gone, they fly to brass. 
Those polish'd rounds which decorate the coat, 
And brilliant shine upon some youth of note, 
Offspring of Birmingham's creative art, 
Now from the faithful button-holes depart. 
To sudden twitch the rending stitches yield, 
And Enterprise again essays the field. 
So, when a few fleet years of his short span 
Have ripen'd this dire passion in the man, 
When th d after tl d takes its flight, 
In the short circuit of one wretched night, 
Next shall the honours of the forest fall, 
And ruin desolate the Chieftain's hall ; 

ill after hill some cunning clerk shall gain ; 

, ina mendicant, behold a THANE! 


yo the description of a dancing assembly of former 
ys i— 


Then were the days of modesty and mien ! 

Stays for the fat, and quilting for the lean. 

The ribbon’d stomacher, in many a plait, 

Upheld the chest and dignified the gait ; 

Some Venus, brightest planet of the train, 

Moved in a lutestring ha/o prop’d with cane. 

Then the Assembly Close received the fair ; 

Order and elegance presided there ; 

Each gay Right Honourable had her place 

To walk a minuet with becoming grace ; 

No racing to the dance, with rival hurry— 

Such was thy sway, oh fam’d Miss Nicky Murray /§ 
Each lady's fan a chosen Damon bore, 

With care selected many a day before ; 

For, unprovided with a favourite beau, 

The nymph, chagrined, the ball must needs forego ; 
But, previous matters to her taste arranged, 

Certes the constant couple never changed ; 

‘Through a long night, to watch fair Delia's will, 
‘The same dull swain was at her elbow still. 


miniscences, local as they are, if space pe . 
the case is, we must pass on to a conclusion, and do li 


As 


Alexander Boswell in 1815, and printed by him in the 


* Early t Edinburgh, Manners and Miller. 

+ An ancient and now disused mode of requiring admittance ; 
a ring being slung upon a piece of iron rod, which was either 
twisted or notched, so as to produce a grating sound when the 
ring was drawn up and down alongst ft. 

§ A venerable sister of the Chief Justices 
presided over the Edinburgh assemblies of days. She 


in 1775. 


We would gladly quote more of these curious re-' 


more than allude to a facetious tale written by Sir’ 
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= 
succeedin at his domestic under the title | side as inside. Thus, as general improvements ad- | ask for by their own name: to say “ how is 
of “ mE or the Sow’s Flitted.” ‘The | vance, small points of etiquette drop into desuetude. . +f 


incident on which this tale was founded ‘was said to 
have occurred in A 


SepRengien, he property of Crawford of Kerse, and 
to keep her there, all efforts of the Crawfords to the 
eontrary notwithstanding. The Crawfords, again, 
were determined to perish to a man rather than not 
“flit” or remove the sow off their lands, and drive her 
baek across the Doon to the country of the Kennedies. 
The poem embraces all these particulars, and at length 
represents the Crawford sitting in the open air 
at his gate, waiting anxiously for intelligence of the 
contention on Skeldon Haughs. A breathless mes- 
senger appears, whom, while still at a distance, the old 
man 

«Is the sow flitted ?---Tell me, loon, 

Is auld Kyle up---an’ Carrick down ?”--- 

Mingled wi’ sobs, his broken tale 

The youth began---‘* Ah! Kerse, bewail 

This luckless day !---your blithe son John, 

Now, wae's my heart! lies on the loan--- 

An’ he could sing like ony merie !”--- 

** Is the sow flitted ?” cried the carle--- 

** Gie me my answer---short and plain--- 

Is the sow flitted---yamm'rin’ wean !" * 

** The sow (deil tak her) 's oure the water--- 

An’ at their backs the Crawfords batter--- 

The Carrick cowtst are cow'dt and bitted !"§ 

** My thumb for Jock ! The sow is flitted !" 


SOME MORE POINTS OF ETIQUETTE. 
In the small volume, formerly alluded to, defining the 
points and principles of American etiquette, we have 
some amusing examples of what may be styled over- 
done politeness. In rules for good breeding, as in 
rules on other subjects, it is possible to proceed to such 
extremities as will make the thing which is desired 
either ridiculous or offensive. Our Philadelphian 
Chesterfield, in his directions for conduct, oceasionally 
commits this blunder. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing rule for gentlemen standing up as soon as a lady 
rises to her feet :— 

“It was formerly deemed a requisition of good- 
breeding for a gentleman, when paying a visit, or when 

nt at a small party, to stand up whenever the 
ly of the house rose to pass from one part of the 
room to another. This custom still lingers among a 
few elderly persons, and among some young men who 
practise the style of manners which prevailed forty 
— ago. It was a becoming attention, and is worthy 
be yet retained in part: not continued in its rigour, 
but regulated by good sense. When the lady rises 
near you, especially if she has been previously con- 
versing with you, you should by all means rise, though 
it would be observing a greater degree of ceremony 
than is accordant with the general system of modern 
- intercourse, if you were to do so when she is in a dis- 
tant part of the room and you are engaged in discourse 
with another person. It would, however, be a proper 
and flattering attention to observe this standing custom 
whenever you are at the house of an elderly woman, 
whom you know to be fond of keeping up the old 
forms. At such a house, rise the instant the lady 
leaves her seat, plant yourself behind your chair, and 
do-not move until you are quite sure that she has full 
_ seated herself: this may be very awkward, but on suc 
an occasion as we have mentioned, do it nevertheless.” 

This paragraph contains an explicit direction for a 

tleman standing up when a lady rises near him. 

ow, it is quite clear that if such a rule were followed, 

a miscellaneous company of ladies and gentlemen 

would be ~— in a flutter by the constant rising up 


and sitting down, and all ease, and agreeable 
tranquillity, which is signifleant of good society, would 
be gone. The hint, that, in visiting elderly ladies of 
ion, we should bolt round to the back of our chair, 
egg) gr acy the said ladies to rise, is too ridicu- 
lous, and gives one a curious notion of the formalities 
of high life in America. : 
Another of the same—* If you speak for a short 
time to a woman of condition in the open air, intend- 
ing to leave her immediately, you should remain un- 
covered, unless she desires you twice to put on your 
hat.” This is French, not English manners. ‘Io 
stand in the open air, for even a single minute, without 
apy covering on the head, might be attended with the 
most serious consequences to health, and therefore any 
obligation to do so would be considered intolerable. 
Besides, the women of England possess more common 
sense than to require such obeisance. ‘To lift the hat 
from the head, with a polite inclination of the body, 
both on a; —s and leaving a lady, is all that is 
demanded tater etiquette, and is performed 
by every n. 
“If you are walking with a woman who has your arm, 
and you cross the street, it is better not to disen 
your arm and go round upon the outside. Such effort 


What are we to think of the following! “ Nil 
admirari [nothing to be wondered at]; the precept of 
stoicism is the conduct tlemen. 
All excitement must be studiously avoi en you 
are with ladies, the case is different ; among them, won- 
der, astonishment, , and enthusiasm, are neces- 
sary, in order to be believed.” Is it to be inferred 
from this that American ladies are fools, who can not 
or will not comprehend simple narrations of facts, and 

uire to be addressed in the language of affectation 
and rhapsody ? 

The rules presented for intercourse and conversa- 
tion in private society, are conceived in a different 
spirit, and may be read with advantage. “ ou 
meet any one whom you have never heard of before 
at the table of a gentleman, or in the drawing-room 
of a lady, you may converse with him with entire 
propriety. The form of ‘introduction’ is nothing 
more than a statement by a mutual friend that two 
—— are by rank and manners fit acquaintances 

‘or one another. All this may be umed from the 
fact, that both meet at a sunpoatente hast This is 
the theory of the matter. 

Men of all sorts of —— meet in society. As 
they go there to unbend their minds and eseape from 
the fetters of business, you + epee never, _~ even- 
ing, s' to a man about his profession. e error 
whic ie here condemned is often committed from 
mere good nature and a desire to be affable. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds once received from two noblemen 
invitations to visit them on Sunday morning. The 
first whom he waited upon weleomed him with the 
most obsequious condescension, treated him with all 
the attention in the world, professed that he was so 
desirous of seeing him, that he had mentioned Sradey 
as the time for his visit, supposing him to be too muc 
engaged during the week, to spare time enough for the 
purpose, and concluded his compliments by an eulogy 
on painting, and smiled him affectionately to the door. 
Sir Joshua left him, to call upon the other. That one 
received him with respectful civility, and behaved to 
him as he would have behaved to an equal in the 

rage: said nothing about hael or io, 
ut conversed with ease about literature and men. 
This nobleman was the Earl of Chesterfield. Sir 
Joshua felt, that though the one had said that he re- 
spected him, the other had proved that he did, and 
went away from this one gratified rather than from 
the first. Reader, there is wisdom in this anecdote ; 
and let this be the moral which you deduce, that there 
is distinction in company, but that there are no dis- 
tinctions. 

‘The great business in company is conversation. It 
should e studied as an art. Style in conversation is 
as important, and as capable of cultivation, as style in 
writing. The manner of saying things is what gives 
them their value. The most important requisite for 
succeeding here, is constant and unfaltering attention. 
That which Churchill has noted as the greatest virtue 
on the stage, is also the most necessary in company— 
to be ‘always attentive to the business of the scene.’ 
Your understanding should, like your person, be armed 
at all points. Never go into society with your mind 
en d ile. It is fatal to success to be at all absent 
or distrait. The secret of conversation has been said to 
consist in building upon the remark of your compa- 
nion. Men of the strongest minds, who have soli- 
tary habits and bookish dispositions, rarely excel in 
sprightly colloquy, beeause they seize upon the thing 
iteelf-—the subject abstractly—instead of attending to 
the language of other speakers, and do not cultivate 
verbal pleasantries and refinements. He who does 
otherwise gains a reputation for quickness, and pleases 
by showing that he has the observation of 
others. It is an error to suppose that conversation 
consists in talking. A more important thing is to 
listen discreetly. Mirabeau said, that to succeed in 
the world, it is necessary to submit to be ht many 
things which you understand, by pase know 
nothing about them. ‘The most and gratifying 
compliment you can pay, is to listen. ‘The wit of con- 
versation consists more in finding it in others,’ says La 
Bruyére, ‘than in showing a great deal yourself: he 
who goes from your conversation pleased with himself 
and his own wit, is perfectly well pleased with you. 
Most men had rather than admire and 
seek less to be inst —nay, deligh to be 
approved and applauded. The most delicate pleasure 
is to please another’ ” 

Some of the hints which the author proceeds to 
give, suppose a low condition of manners in those 
question about the price a thing; this horri 
error is often committed by a nowveaw riche.” Again 
—* You should never make use in conversation o! = 
words genteel or gentility.” These admonitions apply 
to a large class of persons in E as well as in 
America. Except among a superior order of people, 
conversation ing the qualities and prices of 
furniture and other commonp articles is exceed- 
ingly common. A well- 


The following points which we select and string to- 
gether, with an i in addition, are all 
of im ce to constitute manners :— 


good rs 
“ Never say, how is your brother to-day ?” [Always 


ur wife ?” is disgustingly vulgar and famuiliar.] 
wf you have accepted an invitation to a party, never 
fail to keep your promise. Especially do not break 
your word on account of bad weather. A cloak and 
a carriage will secure from all inconvenience. 
[Answer a note of invitation immediately ; oe A ae 
ponement seems as if you were waiting to a 
two invitations.] 
uu receive company in your own uu 
should ao be much pom | [so as not to outdo a 
guests.] ‘This is a circumstance of the first import- 
ance in good b ing. , 
Avoid the use of proverbs in conversation, and all 
sorts of cant phrases [also any words of a foreign 


J 

members of a family, in their attentions to a 
company, should be very quiet and deliberate. It is 
a sure mark that they are unaccustomed to receiving 
company, when they are observed flying about, talk- 
ing in a loud voice, and hoping that every body finds 
every thing agreeable. 

Should you have the misfortune, at a dinner or 
evening party at the house of another, to break any 
thing which you take up, or to throw down a waiter 
loaded with splendid cut-glass, you should not make 
an apology, or appear the least mortified, or indeed 
take any notice enue of the calamity. If you ex- 


hibited any regret pn such an occasion, you would 
portance to 


seem to indicate that the loss was of im 

your entertainer—an extremely poor compliment. 
A high-bred man, if he should break a vase which 
cost a little fortune, would avoid showing any con- 
cern, but would toss aside the fragments as common 
rubbish. I need not say that the master or mistress 
of the house should treat such an event with utter in- 
difference, however may groan in 
they should not even go the length of saying “ that is 
— consequence ;” that is to be taken for 


gran’ 

In mounting a pair of stairs [or climbing a style] 
in company with a woman, run up before her; in 
coming down, walk behind her. 

If a plate be sent to you, at dinner, by the master 
or mistress of the house, you should always take it, 
without offering it to all your neighbours. 

When helped to any thing at a dinner table, do not 
wait, with your plate untouched, until others have 
begun to eat. As soon as your plate is placed before 
you, take up your knife and arrange the table furni- 
ture around you. [And so commence.] 

You should never ask a gentleman or lady at table 
to help you to any thing, but always apply to the ser- 
vants. [Never make any remark on any article being 
good, &e.} 


MR PALMER’S IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
POST-OFFICE. 
{From the Companion to the British Almanack.]} 

WE have now to notice one of the most important of 
the events connected with the Post-Office history ; we 
allude to the improvements of Mr Palmer. ‘The cir- 

t ected with this affair are deeply 
interesting, partly from the importance of the effects 
resulting from Mr Palmer’s arrangements, but still 
more from the unparalleled difficulties he had per- 
sonally to encounter at every step in his progress, and 
from the cruel injustice with which he was treated, 
when success was no longer doubtful. At the time the 
management of the Post-Office attracted Mr Palmer’s 
attention, he was the manager of the theatres of Bath 
and Bristol, and in the enjoyment of a considerable in- 
come. ‘The first circumstance that particularly struck 
him was the great length of time consumed in the trans- 
mission of a letter from London to Bath, a distance of 
one hundred and ten miles. A letter posted in London 
on Monday evening was seldom delivered earlier than 
Wednesday afternoon, frequently much later, whilst 
at the very same time coaches were leaving London 
on Monday afternoon, and reaching Bath by breakfast 
time the following morning. The postage of a letter 
was 6d., the carriage of a parcel 2s.; yet Mr Palmer 
discovered that the tradesmen continually made par- 
cels of their letters, the extra speed being of more 
consequence than the extra expense. From this indi- 
vidual specimen of the existing arrangements, Mr 
Palmer carried his inquiries further: he found that 
the Post-Office was as irregular as it was slow ; that 
its robbery was a matter of continual occurrence ; that 
the grossest mismanagement, and the most t 
abuses, — every department ; and, in 
that a thorough reformation was required, both for 
the sake of the public accommodation, and the govern- 
ment revenue. He immediately devoted himself to 
the consideration of the remedy, and presented the 
first rude sketch of his plan to Mr Pitt, the minister, 
in 1782, with an intimation that he was willing to 
devote his entire time and attention to the carrying it 
into operation ; that if he failed, he should not ex 
a shilling for his services, but that, if he s 
ex 2) per cent. upon the increase on the net 
. His proposal pleased the i i 


further developed, stating at the same time that the 


pecuniary proposition was fair, and would not be 
objected to. 

Early in 1783, the 
in acted upon, when 


ters 
did 

Offi 
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fro1 
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fifteenth century, when the Kennedies of Carrick 
were often at war with their neighbours of Kyle, 
and particularly with one of these, Crawford of 
Kerse. The Kennedies, by way of defying the power 
of the Crawfords, determined to fix a sow upon Skel- tl 
and 
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euinces & palpable attention to form, and that is always slightest remark upon any article in a house whatso- |, who returned it to bim in order that it might be 
ph val Creed me —- the in- | ever, and, in fact, never seems to be aware that there 
beeause there is now and pany are any objects which can ssibly excite attention. 
* Whining child. t Colts ; a derisive appellation. 
fear ; Jamieson. 
of fractions the admilistration was dissolved. new Millis 


- ticable and destructive. 
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ters, however, took up the matter, but for the time 
did no more than transmit the plan to the Post- 
Office for the opinion of the authorities. In the 
interim Mr Palmer travelled through the country to 
clear up fresh doubts that had been expressed, and 
from this period appears to have determined to pursue 
the affair at every personal risk, satisfied that success 
was feasible, and that a magnificent fortune would 
ultimately be his reward for all the difficulty, or 
and pecuniary danger he had to undergo. In July 
following, the Post-Office authorities furnished their 
opinion in the shape of three volumes of objections ! 
declaring generally that the plan was impracticable, 
and would be prejudicial to revenue and to commerce. 
Some of the objections offered show the extreme ab- 
surdities into which selfishness or bigotry may lead 
men, even upon matters with which above all others 
they ought to be the best acquainted. One declared 
that the coaches went too fast for the proper transac- 
tion of the business of the Post-Office in the different 
towns, whilst another could not even see why the 
Post-Office should be the swiftest conveyance in 
England. It was asserted that the time for the 
transmittal of the mails from London, namely, from 
midnight until two or three o’clock in the morning, 
could not be altered without throwing the whole cor- 
respondence of As = 
appointment of a guard, one gentleman observ 
phcanuathe as well as shrewdly, that “he might be 
waited for at e ale-house he should pass by,” 
whilst another not “think a guard to each mail 
would add to its safety ;” but the climax of the argu- 
ment was reached by a third, who, evidently thinking 
there was danger in too much security, lest the robbers 
should grow outrageous at such unfair conduct, ob- 
served, “ that when desperate fellows had once deter- 
mined upon a mail robbery, the consequence would be 
murder in case of resistance !” In conclusion, it was 
stated generally with respect to the affairs of the Post- 
Office, “that the constant eye that has long been kept 
toward their improvement in all situations, and under 
all circumstances, has made them now almost as per- 
fect as they can be without exhausting the revenue 
arising therefrom.” Seeing all this, we may excuse 
the merriment apparently Freseees among these 
gentlemen at the absurdity of Mr Palmer’s idea, that 
the Bath mail could be brought to London in sixteen 
or eighteen hours. At all events, whether the plan 
was or was not practicable, there was no denying the 
firmness of its author. Instead of listening with 
humble conviction to the objections urged, he refuted 
them all, and decided government in its favour. Again 
delay was caused by a change of administration, but 
it was Mr Pitt who came into power, and who lost no 
time in visiting the Post-Office with Mr Palmer, to 
make the necessary arrangements. Fresh objections 
were here presented to the minister : the authorities were 
more than ever convinced that the scheme was imprac- 
Nearly seven more anxious 
months were spent by Mr Palmer in collecting infor- 
mation to overcome these new obstacles: at last a 
meeting took place, at which the postmasters-general 
and their principal officers were confronted with Mr 
Palmer, wie triumphantly answered all their objec- 
tions ; a trial was peremptorily ordered to be made. 

On the 2d of August 1784, the first mail coach left 
London for Bristol, and others to different parts fol- 
lowed, and before many days had elapsed, it became 
evident to every unprejudiced person that the plan 
would be greatly successful. What was the conduct 
of the Post-Office authorities at this period? Were 
they anxious to atone for their previous mistaken 
opposition by the most cordial assistance now! Let 
the treasury minute of the 2lst of the same month 
answer, which Mr Palmer was necessitated to obtain, 
before he could proceed any further. It was to the 
effect, “that every assistance be afforded, and such 
power furnished him [Mr Palmer], as will effectually 
secure the obedience of the several postmasters to 
his direction.” Searcely any attention was paid to 
this command. Upon introduction of the system 
upon any new line of road, every conceivable difficulty 
was thrown in the way ; the contractors in particular 
were rendered unable to fulfil their engagements, and 
were in consequence terribly harassed in mind, as well 
as seriously injured in cireumstances. In July follow- 
ing, therefore, Mr Palmer, whose spirit no opposition, 
however malignant or unceasing, could subdue, no 
injustice, however flagrant, turn aside from the path 
he had chosen, was again compelled to appeal to the 
treasury for assistance. Their lordships in conse- 
quence issued a peremptory order to enforce the further 
extension of the plan; and circular letters were ad- 
dressed to the principal postmasters of the kingdom, 
requiring that all directions from Mr Palmer or his 
agents should be obeyed as their own, and threatening 
punishment, should they in future be neglected or 
misconstrued. By the autumn of the same year, that 
is, within twelve months of the commencement of the 
plan, it had been carried into execution with complete 
success on the principal and direct cross roads. 

Mr Palmer now asked for his reward ; he applied for 
the legal instruments of the appointment which had 
been promised to him, and received a draft thereof, by 
which he was declared Surveyor and Comptroller- 
General of the Post-Office during life, with full autho- 
rity to suspend any officers for neglect of his own or 
ral’s instructions. His salary was 

at L.1500 a-year, with a commission of 24 per 
cent. upon the surplus of the net revenue beyond 


1.240,000. And now commences that part of the affair 
which is nationally disgraceful. This appointment was 
delayed upon different pretexts from time to time, and 
was ultimately done away with al er, and an 
annuity large im itself, but which was infinitely below 
the amount Mr Palmer was entitled to, settled upon 
him in professed compensation. The first objection 
to the legal instrument ag oA was, that the appoint- 
ment must be under the Post-Office, or require a new 
act, consequently a treasury warrant was issued for 
the time to prevent any cessation of Mr Palmer's en- 
deavours. Now, the very reason here given proves 
decisively Mr Palmer’s position as independent of the 
postmasters-general, and establishes beyond question 
the injustice of the subsequent treatment he expe- 
shel, The plan was now successful, in some points 
even more so thanits author had ventured toanticipate : 
will it be believed, then, that the Post-Office autho- 
rities had by this time grown so ws gues J shameless 
as to come forward once more, in 1786, and declare their 
opinion that, from the trial which had taken place, 
the plan was and must be prejudicial to the revenue 
aml to commerce! However, they appear now to 
have been entirely unsupported in the position they had 
so’ pertinaciously defended ; the government treated 
the opinion with the contempt it deserved. The trea- 
sury warrant we have mentioned was now sent to 
the Post-Office, but it was not ratified, because the post- 
master-general, Lord 'Tankerville, had “ doubts about 
the per centage.” His doubts were ultimately removed, 
but too late to produce any beneficial effect, for he 
uitted office, leaving the appointment unsigned. 
rd Clarendon, his successor, had also his doubts, and 
endeavoured to induce Mr Pitt to authorise a differ- 
ent arrangement, but the minister wisely as well as 
justly refused, observing, that it would be a spur to 
exertion, and equitable and beneficial to both sides. 
On the 11th of October 1786, Mr Palmer received a 
limited appointment, which ultimately proved to be 
as eon as it was limited. He now introduced 
the plan into Scotland. He next went to France to 
arrange a better system of communication between 
that and our own country. From this time until 
1792, he continued his exertions, perfeeting and con- 
solidating the plan he had already brought into ope- 
ration, and preparing new ones, when he was suddenly 
suspended by the postmasters-general, Lords Carteret 
and Walsingham. He denied their authority over 
him, but discovered that their influence at all events 
was paramount. It would be useless entering into 
the details of the alleged causes of this proceeding, for 
it is evident that, from the very commencement of his 
exertions, his true opponents were the postmasters- 
general. It is perfectly inconceivable that any officer 
of the establishment would have dared for one moment 
to thwart Mr Palmer, if there had not been generally 
understood impunity for so doing, although, on the 
other side, there is no doubt Mr Palmer was somewhat 
captious andirritable. In fact, when it was discovered 
that Mr Palmer was determined there should be no 
longer such impunity, by his discharging Mr Bonner, 
his deputy, for writing letters against his plan, the post- 
masters-general restored the contumacious officer, on 
the plea that Mr Palmer had given them no reasons 
for his suspension. Mr Palmer now demanded his per 
centage ; and had this been given enente would 
still have experienced t injustice in being com- 
pelled to depend for his profits on the exertions of 
individuals in the highest degree hostile to him, 
Perhaps the treasury saw this, and being unwilling to 
do what it ought to have done, that is, restore him 
with full power to his position, it settled upon him an 
annuity of L.3000 a-year, * * 

We conclude our notice of this important era in the 
history of the Post-Office, with a short summary of 
the beneficial effects of Mr Palmer’s arrangements, 
incomplete as he was compelled to leave them. First, 
as to the revenue : for the nine years ending 1774, the 
average net amount was L.162,534, 6s. ; for the nine 
years ending 1783 (prior to the commencement of the 
new system), the net amount was only L.149,333, 18s., 
showing a decrease of L.13,198, 13s. This was the 
state of the revenue when Mr Palmer commenced 
operations ; what was it afterwards? In 1793, that 
is, the year immediately emg that of his sus- 
pension, the net revenue was 1L.391,508; and in 
1797, the year in which he petitioned Parliament, it 
was L.541,833! The facilities afforded for the speedier 
transmission of correspondence is no less remarkable : 
generally speaking, the mails were conveyed in one-half 
of their previous time ; in many cases, in one-third of 
the previous time ; and in some of the cross posts, 
in one-fourth ! Posts were made daily to above five 
hundred places, which had before only received them 
thrice a-week |} Lastly, the delivery of letters became 
as conspicuous for its regularity and adaptation to the 

ublic convenience, as it been previously notorious 

or the opposite qualities. The safety enjoyed by 
correspondents contrasts in an equally extraordinary 
manner with the previous insecurity, * * Most 
important alterations were made in the domestic ma- 
nagement of the Post-Office. Many gross abuses and 
equally gross frauds were checked or destroyed for 
ever; the health and comfort of the clerks were in- 
ealeulably improved by the abolition of so much mid- 
night employment ; and, generally, the entire system 
was simplified and improved. Lastly, whilst the re- 
venue had increased as we have seen, the number of 


newspa carried free had increased from 2,000,000 
to 8,000,000. 


REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF A LITTLE 
GIRL. 


Tue following extraordinary act was ormed by a 
child in Lyons not long 


paper. 4 

An unfortunate artisan, the father of a family, was 
deprived of work by the depressed state of his trade 
during a whole winter. It was with great difficulty 
that he could get a morsel of food now and then for 
his famished wife and children. ‘Things grew worse 
and worse with him, and at length, on attempting to 
rise one morning for the purpose of going out as usual 
in bw of employment, he fell back in a fainting 
condition beside his wife, who had already been con- 
fined to her bed by illness for two months. The poor 
man felt himself ill, and his strength utterly gone. 
He had two boys, yet in mere childhood, and one gi 
about twelve or thirteen years old. For a long time 
the whole charge of the household had fallen on this 
girl She had tended the sickbed of her mother, and 

watched over her little brothers with more than 
arental care. Now, when the father too was taken 
ill, there seemed to be not a vestige of hope for the 
family, excepting in the exertions which might be 
made by her, young as was. 

The first thought of the poor little girl was to seek 
for work proportioned to her strength. But that the 
family might not starve in the meantime, she resolved 
to go to one of the Houses of Charity, where food was 
given out, she had heard, to the poor and needy. The 
person to whom she addressed herself accordingly, in- 
scribed her name in the list of applicants, and told her 
to come back again in a day or two, when’the case 
would have been deliberated upon. Alas, during this 
deliberation, her nts and brothers would starve ! 
The girl stated this, but was informed that the for- 
malities mentioned were indispensable. She came 
again to the streets, and, almost agonised by the know- 
ledge how anxiously she was expected, with bread, at 
home, she resolved to ask charity from the passengers 
in the public ways. 

No one heeded the modest unobtrusive appeal of 
her outstretched hand. Wer heart was too full to 
permit her to speak. Could any one have seen the 
torturing anxiety that filled her breast, she must have 
been pitied and relieved. As the case stood, it is 
not perhaps surprising that some rude being menaced 
her with the police. She was frightened. Siiver- 
ing with cold, and crying bitterly, she fled home- 
wards. When she mounted the stairs and opened 
the door, the first words that she heard were the cries 
of her brothers for something to eat—“ bread ! bread !” 
She saw her father soothing and supporting her faint- 
ing mother, and heard him say, “ Bread !—she dies 
for want of food.” 

“T have no bread !” cried the poor girl with anguish 
in her tones. 

The ery of disappointment and despair which came 
at these words from her father phy son home caused 
her to recall what she had said, and conceal the truth. 
“TL have not got it yet,” she exclaimed, “but I will 
have it immediately. I have given the baker the 
money ; he was serving some rich people, and he told 
me to wait or come back. I came to tell you that it 
would soon be here.” 

After these words, without waiting for a reply, she 
left the house again. A thought had entered her head, 
and, maddened by the distress of those she loved so 
dearly, she had instantaneously resolved to put it in 
execution. She ran from one street to another, till 
she saw a baker’s shop in which there appeared to be 
no person, and then, summoning all her determinati 
she entered, lifted a loaf, and fled! The shop! 

He cried loudly, ran out 

r, and pointed her out to the people passii . 
The girl ran on. She was ‘ally 
seized the loaf which she carried. The object of her 
desires taken away, she had no motive to proceed, and 
was seized at once. They conveyed her towards the. 
office of the police ; a crowd, as usual, having gathered 
in attendance. The poor girl threw around her de- 
spairing glances which seemed to seek some favourable 
object from whom to ask mercy. At last, when she 
had been brought to the court of the police office, and 
was in waiting for the order to enter, she saw before 
her a little girl of her own age, who appeared to look 
on her with a glance full of kindness and compassi 
Under the impulse of the moment, still thinking of the 
condition of her family, she whispered to the stranger 

“Father and mother, and my two brothers, are d 
for want of bread !” said an ving 

“ Where ?” asked the strange girl anxiously. 

“Rue » No. 10” ——. fe had only time to 
add the name of her parents to this communicatio 
when she was carried in before the commissary 


police. 

Meanwhile, the poor family at home suffered all the 
miseries of suspense. Fears for their child’s safety 
were added to the other afflictions of the parents. At 
length they heard footsteps ascending the stair. An 
eager cry of hope was uttered by all the four unfor- 
tunates, but, alas! a stranger appeared, in place of 
their own little one. Yet the stranger seemed to them 
like an angel. Hercheeks had a beautiful bloom, and 
long flaxen hair fell in curls upon her shoulders. She 
brought to them bread, and a small basket of other 

i “Your girl,” she said, “will not come 


rovisions. 
back perps to-day; but kee ‘our spirits! See" 
what she sent you!” The 


P 
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words, the young messenger of put into the hands 
of the father five francs, and = turning round to 
cast a look of pity and satisfaction on the poor family, 
who were dumb with emotion, she disappeared. 

The history of these five franes is the most remark- 
able part of this affair. This little benevolent fairy 
was, it is almost unnecessa‘ war, the same pityi 

tor who had been adi yy the abstractor 
loaf at the police office. As soon as she had heard 
what was said there, she had gone away, resolved to 
take some meat to the poor family. But she remem- 
bered that her mamma was from home that day, and 
was at a loss how to procure money or food, until she 
bethought herself of a resource of a strange kind. She 
recollected that a hair-dresser, who lived near her 
mother’s house, and who knew her family, had often 
commended her beautiful hair, and had told her tocome 
to him whenever she wished to have it cut,and he would 
give her a louis for it. This used to make her proud 
and but she now thought of it in a different 
way. In order to procure money for the assistance of 
the starving family, she went straight to the hair- 
dresser’s, put him in mind of his promise, and offered 
to let him cut off all her pretty locks for what he 
t them worth. 

Naturally surprised by such an application, the 
hair-dresser, who was a kind and intelligent man, made 
inquiry into the cause of his young friend’s visit. Her 
secret was easily drawn from her, and it caused the 
hair-dresser almost to shed tears of pleasure. He 
feigned to comply with the conditions proposed, and 
gave the er fifteen francs, promising to come 
and claim his purchase at some future day. The 
little girl then got a basket, bought provisions, and set 
out on her errand of mercy. Before she returned, the 
hair-dresser had gone to her mother’s, found that lady 
come home, and related to her the whole circumstances. 
So that, when the possessor of the golden tresses came 
back, she was gratified by being received into the open 
arms of her pleased and praising parent. 

When the story was told at the police office by the 
hair-dresser, the abstraction of the was visited by 
no severe punishment. The si circumstances 
connected with the case raised many friends to the 
artisan and his family, and he was soon restored to 
health and comfort. 


A NEW GAS FOR LIGHTING. 

Tr has long been known to men of science, that, if pure 
water could be decomposed into its two constituent 
gases at a cheap rate, the hydrogen would afford means 
of lighting much superior to the gas formed from coal, 
tiow in general use. The great difficulty is to obtain the 
hydrogen at an economical rate. Are we to suppose, 
from the following paragraph, which lately appeared in 
the Times, and was quoted into the Atheneum, that a 
cheap means of disengaging the hydrogen has at length 
been discovered? We present the paragraph, as one 
having some claim to attention, from the importance of 
the result aimed at, though how far it is entitled to 
credit we are altogether ignorant :— 

* An experiment in gas-lighting, by —— ——, was 
made on Thursday evening on a piece of waste ground 
at —— in presence of several scientific gentlemen, who 
were invited to witness the result. A small gasometer 
was erected for the Pp which was connected by 
tubes with a furnace built of brick, and containing three 
retorts, one of which was magnet with water a 
syphon, another was filled with tar, and both being de- 
composed in the third retort, formed the sole materials 
by which set ghee produced. The p ppeared 
to be extremely simple, and the novelty of the experi- 
ment consisted in the fact, that the principal agent em- 

ed to — the gas was common water combined 
with tar; but, according to the theory of the inventor 
of this new ies of gas, any sort of bituminous or fatt 
matter would answer the equally as well as pitc’ 
ortar, After the la about half an hour employed 
in the ex ent, during which time the process was 
explained to the company, the gas was turned into the 
burners, and a pure and powerful light was produced, 
perfectly free from smoke or any unpleasant smell. The 
purity and intenseness of the flame were tested in a very 
Pitisfactory manner, and those who witnessed the ex 
riment appeared perfectly satisfied with the result. The 
t advantage of this sort of gas over that produced 
| coal, consists, it was said, in the cheapness of the 
materials “employed in its production, the facility with 
which it is manufactured, and the perfection to which it 
is at once brought, without the necessity of its undergoi 
the tedious and expensive process of condensation an 
purification , for in this instance, as soon as the prelimi- 
naries were completed, the light was produced in a per- 
fect state within a few feet of the gasometer, which, 
although of inferior size, was said to be capable of afford- 
ing light for ten hours to at least five hundred lamps or 
burners. With regard to the comparative expense, it 
was also stated that one thousand cubic feet of ma- 
nufactured by this could be supplied to 
lic for about one-third the price now charged by the 
coal-gas companies ; and it was said to be equally avail- 
able ~ more safe the 
inasmuch as small gasometers might at a triflin 
> oe be fixed at the back of grates in private dwell. 
ings from which the gas could be conveyed in India- 
ber bags to any part of the house, thereby preventi 
the many accidents which occur by the use of tubes 
— ——, who conquered the difficulty 
erto experienced in bringing this species of gas into 
use, superintended the arrangements, and evinced a na- 
tural anxiety to bring his experiment to a successful 
issue. He has taken out a patent for his discovery.” 


ADDRESS OF THE EDITORS. 
Eicur years have now elapsed since the commence- 
ment of CuamBeRs’s JourNaL. The 
present number is the first of the ninth annual vo- 
lume. Again permitted by custom to enter for a few 
minutes into communication with our friends, we feel 
gratified in informing them that the circulation of 
our work continues undiminished, reaching from sixty- 
five to seventy thousand copies weekly. We need 
scarcely say that we accept this fact as the best evi- 
dence that could be given that our labours are upon 
the whole appreciated by the public. That we may 
frequently fail to please, is to be expected from ad- 
dressing so large and varied an auditory ; but we can 
confidently say, that our anxiety to render the work 
generally attractive has never from the first expe- 
rienced the least abatement. The great leading prin- 
ciple on which we set out has never for a moment been 
lost sight of, namely, that of furnishing weekly a sheet 
of healthful moral instruction and innocent entertain- 
ment. We have not at any period of our labours 
felt inclined to alter the character of our work in any 
essential respect, except in as far as the exhaustion of 
one class of subjects, and the presumed mental pro- 
gress of the class we address, may have led us into 
fields which we did not think of entering in the earlier 
part of our career. At all times the utmost care has 
been taken to prevent the intrusion of any article or 
paragraph which could be considered on any reason- 
able grounds objectionable. On this point, we believe 
we may challenge the most rigid investigation. Im- 
modesty in all its shapes, slang, and vulgarisms, have 
been excluded with a rigour of watchfulness, more fixed 
and determined than any other principle which we are 
conscious of acting upon.* 

Amongst other considerations which we continue to 
hold in view, is one bearing reference to the class we 
address. ‘Though the work, as we have been assured, 
is read by a considerable number of persons belonging 
to the upper and leisurely classes, it is now, as before, 
framed chiefly for that large department of society, 
who, being engaged in the duties of the counting- 
house, the shop, the work-room, or those of their 
private dwellings, have little leisure for the cultivation 
of their minds. In seeking to improve the moral and 
intellectual character of this large class, we have dis- 
regarded all party considerations and party clamours, 
holding rigidly to our early conviction that the happi- 
ness of individuals depends chiefly on circumstances 
within their individual control— namely, on their 
own industry, skill, self-denial, and observance of the 
laws which regulate the economy of their being. We 
do not undervalue the importance of political regu- 
lations ; but neither do we lament being forbidden to 
enter on the. consideration of them, seeing that they 
already engross so much attention, while the other 
matters are nearly neglected. We may here advert 
to a misapprehension which we believe exists t 


— 
from all the efforts which may be made for their en- 
lightenment. 

A consideration of these circumstances will make it 
obvious, that the benefits supposed to be conferred by 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal and other cheap pub- 
lications are probably overrated. The benefits, if 
there be any, are confined to the respectable order of 
artisans and others to whom we have alluded ; but to 
the bulk of the rural population, and to the large sec- 
tion composing the inferior class of labourers, they are 
not extended, simply because such persons either can- 
not read, or possess tastes altogether inconsistent with 
literary recreation. ‘To those who entertain the opi- 
nion that in ignorance alone is there either happiness 
or security, this announcement will doubtless be agree- 
able. In us, it excites contrary feelings, and leads to 
the apprehension that, if this great empire is to be 

it will be by an upward blow, imparted by 
a class who, to the scandal of the age, are left in 
utter ignorance of the first principles of social orga- 

Fully assured that, without a right and universal 
system of education, the community cannot advance 
either individually or in the aggregate, we have felt 
desirous of contributing to that object such assistance 
as was within our power. During the last four years, 
most of the scanty leisure left by the task of conduct- 
ing this periadical sheet, has been devoted to the pre- 
paration of a series of Educational Treatises on what 
we conceive to be an improved plan. Aided in this 
task by gentlemen in whose abilities we had confi- 
dence, we have been enabled to issue twenty distinct 
books,* while others are in preparation to complete 
the proposed series. ‘The success of these works, we 
are glad to say, has gone beyond our most sanguine 
anticipations. Of one of the treatises alone, the In- 
troduction to the Sciences, upwards of thirty thousand 
copies have been sold, the work being now in extensive 
use in schools in every quarter of the United King- 
dom. 

Another task connected with popular instruction 
has occupied, for the last two years, a portion of our 
spare time. During that period we have superintended 

the republication, in a cheap form, of works of ap- 
proved character, some of them furnished with elabo- 
rate annotation. Of these “Prop.e’s Eprrions,” 
many of which are of an informing, some of an 
instructive character, while others may have at least 
the effect of promoting a taste for polite literature, 
thirty-two have up to this date appeared.+ We are 
happy to say that, notwithstanding a wide-spreading 
competition in the same walk—a competition, how- 
ever, which perhaps flatters fully as much as it injures 
—these publications have also been very successful, as 
many as fourteen thousand having been sold of some 
of those first printed. 

The quantity of printed paper thus sent abroad is 
enormous. ‘That it may be for good, none can wish 
more earnestly than the individuals whose strange 
fortune it has almost involuntarily become to prepare 
and diffuse it. 

Edinburgh, January 2, 1840. 


ing the circulation of such works as the present. ‘They 
are generally regarded as works perused by the la- 
bouring classes—a great mistake, we are convinced, 
as far at least as our own sheet is concerned. This 
paper is read, we believe, by a class who may be called 
the elite of the labouring community ; those who think, 
conduct themselves respectably, and are anxious to 
improve their circumstances by judicious means. But 
below this worthy order of men, our work, except in a 
few particular cases, does not go. A fatal mistake is 
committed in the notion that the lower classes read. 
There is, unfortunately, a vast substratum in society 
where the printing-press has not yet unfolded her 
treasures. Some millions of adults of both sexes, in 
cities as well as in rural districts, are till this hour as 
ignorant of letters as the people were generally during 
the middle ages. To these, then, all appeals from 
such sheets as the present, are sounded in vain ; and 
till it shall be satisfactorily arranged in what manner 
or form they shall be initiated in a knowledge of the 
alphabet, no possible benefit can be derived by them 


* With the view of preserving, as far as possible, a unity of 
design and sentiment throughout the work, and of excluding 
every thing which might have a tendency to infringe upon its 
character, we have been under the necessity of rejecting the 
casual contributions of doubtless many kind friends, and of rely- 
ing exclusively upon our own resources, with the assistance of 
individuals whose names and reputation are a guarantee for the 
purity and literary correctness of their writings. Among these 
valued assistants, we are happy in naming the venerable Mrs 
Amelia Opie, Mrs 8. C. Hall, and Miss Agnes Strickland. Mrs 
Hall's “‘ Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” composed with the be- 
nevolent intention of improving the and habits of her 
countrymen, we are glad to know have received with plea- 
sure by the majority of our readers ; and we take the opportunity 
of stating, that tales to complete the proposed series will forth- 
with appear in the Journal. 


* First Book of Reading—Second Book of Reading—Third Book 
of Reading— Moral Class-Book—First Book of English Composi- 
tion—Introduction to the Sciences—Natural Philosophy, First 
Book—Natural Philosophy, Second Book—Rudiments of Che- 
mistry—Animal Physiology---Euclid’s Elements of Plane Geo- 
metry—Solid and Spherical Geometry—Elements of Algebra--- 
Elements of Drawing and Perspecti History and Resources of 
the British Empire---History of the English Language and Lite- 
rature---Principles and Practice of Elocution---History of Greece, 
its Literature and Arts---Exemplary and Instructive Biography--- 
Directory of Infant Education--- Also, School-Room Maps of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Europe, Palestine, and North America, 
each about Five Feet square 

+ Addison’s Essays, Moral and H L ine’s Travels 
in the Holy Land---Paley’s Natural Theology, with Additions--- 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Lady of the Lake, and Marmion, by Scott 
---Cottagers of Glenburnie, by Mrs Hamilton---Crabbe’s Parish 
Register, and other Poems---Franklin’s Life and Essays (greatly 
improved)---Life and Travels of Mungo Park---Butler’s Analogy 
of Religion—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield—Tennant’s Anster 
Fair, and other Poems—Smollett’s Roderick Random— Lord 
Bacon's Essays—Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, and other Poems— 
Advent of Robi Crusoe—Life of Robert Burns—Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns—Prose Works of Robert Burns---Clarke’s 
Travels in Russia, with Notes---Defoe’s Complete English Trades- 
man---Imprisonments of Silvio Pellico---Locke’s Conduct of the 
Understanding---Stephens’s Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea, and the Holy Land--- Stephens’s Incidents of Travel in 
Greece, Turkey, and Poland — Godwin’s Caleb Williams — 
Grahame’s Sabbath, and other Poems—Self-Control, a Novel, by 
Mrs Brunton---Guizot’s History of Civilisation---Piso’s Letters 
from Palmyra——Also, in connection with the Series, Chambers’s 
Tour in Holland and Belgium. 
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